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THE SITUATION. 


DS the gréat debate in which the coun- 
is now 
that rs ase of tone and a careful regard 
for truth are always powerful allies. We have 
lately had signal illustrations of the folly of ex- 
travagant statements and personal aspersions ; 
and there can be no more palpable absurdity 
than that those who stood steadily together 
against rebellion when rebellion was formida- 
ble are now anxious and plotting to surrender 
the Government to rebels defeated and dis- 
graced. Yet these are charges gravely made 
against such men as CHARLES SUMNER on the 
one hand, and ANDREW JoHNSON on the other. 
Now either or both of these gentlemen may be 
mistaken in the policy of reorganization which 
they favor, but there. is surely no reasonable 
ground for believing that they are hostile to 
the Union or Government. Their views of the 
true course to pursue may hopelessly differ, but 
certainly while their intentions are beyond sus- 
picion the difference of their views may be 
discussed without acrimony. The situation is 
entirely without precedent, and denunciation, 
in-inuation, and fierce partisanship merely con- 
found the confusion and exasperate honest dif- 
ferences. | | 
It is as unjust to assert that Congress is hos- 
tile to the loyal mien at the South as it is to 
insist that. the President is anxiyus to have dis- 
loyal.men sit in Congress. It is as inaccurate 
to declare that Congress means to sustain a 
pauper class of freedmen at the expense of the 
Government as to argue that the President 
intends to betray the freedmen defenseless into 
the hands of those who hate them. It is as 
untrue to say that the course of Congress vio- 
lates the Constitution as that the policy of the 
President overthrows it. The truth lies te- 
tween all these extremes, as may be seen by 
looking at the last point we have mentioned. 
If, for instance, it be alleged, in defense of what 
is éalled the President’s policy, that the war was 
to prevent secession; that it was successful ; 
that secession was therefore prevented; that 
the States are now, as before, in the Union; 
and that, consequently, Congress has no con- 
stitutional right to prohibit their representa- 


““tion—it is no less true that if those States are 


in the Union they were equally so in May last, * 
and that the President has no constitutional 
right to appoint a Provisional Governor of a 
State in the Union. The truth is, that the 
President acted fromthe necessity of the case ; 
and that must be the principle of action until 
reorganization is complete. Then, and not 
before, the authority which is called the war- 
power ceases, and the normal habit of the 
Union is resumed. The argument is by no 
means ended, as Senators DooLiTrLe and 
JOuNSON seem to suppose, when it is proved 


- that the late rebel States are not out of the 


. They were not out of the Union a 
year ago. Wasany representative which South 
Carolina might have chosen to send to Con- 
gress at that time to be therefore admitted 
without question? No sensible man will affirm 
such an absurdity. 

Neither the President nor Congress hold 
that the mere fact of laving down arms raised: 
against the Government proves either the loy- 
alty of those who surrender or the propriety 
of admitting without question the gepresenta- 
tives whom they send. Senator ReverDY 
Jouxson himself concurred in the report made 
to the Senate in February of last year that it 
was ‘‘improper for this body to admit to seats 
Senators from Louisiana till, by some joint ac- 

tion of both Houses, there shall be some recogni- 
tion of an existing State Government acting in 
harmony with the Government of the United Stdtes 
and recognizing its authority.” All that Con- 
gress asks is that the subject shall be investi- 
gated and the facts ascertained, and for that 
sole purpose was the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee appointed. The President also reaffirms 
the same principle when he says, in speaking 
of the late rebel States: ‘‘ When they comply 
with the Constitution, when they have given 
sufficient evidence of their loyalty and that they 
can be trusted, when they yield obedience to 
the law, I say extend to them the right hand 
of fellowship, and let peace and union be re- 
stored.” So says the President; so say we all. 
But here are points to be decided, and by 
whom? Is it not evident that Congress must 
decide them for itself before it can admit a 
single member? The President may for him- 
self be satistied upon some of these points, and 
he says in his Veto Message that, in his judg- 
ment, *‘some” of the late rebel States may 
properly be admitted to-representation. But 
surely neither he nor any other man can ex- 
pect that his conviction will bind Congress. 
There was never a subject, indeed, which re- 
quired more deliberate consideration. The 
honor of the country pledged to the freed- 
men; the security of the national debt; the 
increased representation given by the Ematici- 
pation amendment to the !ate rebe! States; 


Union. 


engaged it is well to remember }. 


——_, : (tho danger Of any risk of assumption of the 


rebel debt in any form—all require the most 


thoughtful care in legislations 


But the most truly patriotic men may hon- 
estly, differ about methods, and if upon any 
point Congress and the President disagree, the 
Constitution indicates the course to pursue, 
He may interpose his veto. If Congress over-. 
comes it by the Constitutional vote, its will be- 
comes a law of the United States which the 
President is sworn to execute. If his veto’ 
prevails, the will of Congress so far fails to be- 
come alaw. But the President, if he have any 


_ regard for the dignity of his office or for the 


just distribution of powers in this government, 
will be very wary of declaring that his view of 
the case shall prevail against that of Congress. 
The President is but a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government. He is not the superior of 
Congress nor of the Supreme Court. He is 
the executive officer of the laws. Meanwhile 
his veto of any measure ‘is a deliberate appeal 
to the country upon the point of difference, and 
the country will decide the question at the bal- 
lot-box. 

But we confidently trust that no such appeal 
will be necessary. The President and Con- 
gress have ‘the same end in view. They both 
desire the resumption by every State of its re- 
lations in the Union at the earliest moment con- 
sistent with the general peace and security ; 
and if Congress, accepting the facts of the situa- 
tion, trusts something to time, something to the 
traditions of the Government, something to the 
sure laws which, despite passion and prejudice, 
still control human affairs; and if the Presi- 


dent, mindful of the equal dignity and respons- 


ibility of Congress, remembers that firmness is 


not inconsistent with forbearance, nor convic- 


tion with conciliation; and if orators and jour- 


nals reflect that rhetorical fury is always feeble 
and futile, the great party of loyal men who 
saved the Union will secure its peaceful per- 
petuity by ntutual moderation and wise conces- 
sion. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Tne ‘‘loud and general cheers” that greet- 
ed Sir Grorce Grey when he announced in- 
the House of Commons on the 16th of Febru- 
ary that he should bring in a bill next day for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in Ireland ; 
the remark of Earl Dery, the Tory leader in 
the House of Lords, that he would not inter- 
pose a moment’s delay; the special session of 
Parliament on the 17th, when the suspension 
bill was brought in; the assent of Mr. Disrax.1, 
the Opposition leader; Mr. Bricut’s, protest 
without intention of opposition; and the pas- 
sage of the bill by a vote of 364 to 6, and the 
Queen’s approval on the same night, show that 
the British Government is seriously alarmed by 
the condition of Ireland, and that it means, if 
possible, to prevent, not to subdue, an insur- 
rection. | 
The suspension of the great writ is a favor- 
ite method of prevention with that Government, 
and especially in Ireland. This is the seventh 


‘time it has been suspended during this century 


in that country. An act to that effect was in 
operation in 1800, at the very time of the Un- 
ion; from 1802 to 1805; from 1807 to 1810; 
in 1814; from 1822 to 1824; and last in 1848, 
when the Irish people were arming and organ- 
izing and threatening, and were incited to mas- 
sacre and plunder. In England also the sus- 
pension has been frequent. In 1745 the Sblic- 
itor-General stated that the act had been sus- 
pended nine times since the revolution of 1688. 
From 1745 until 1794 the law was inviolate ; 
but in that year, amidst the wild turmoil of the 
French Revolution and the terror of the Brit- 
ish Government, Mr. Pitt moved its suspen- 
sion. Fox, Grey, and SHeripan eloquently 
resisted. In one of his speeches Fox said that 
forcible opposition was merely a question of 
prudence. He declared that the suspension 
made the will of Ministers the real Govern- 
ment of England, and that it was Magna Charta 
itself which was to be suspended. Yet thir- 
ty-nine members only supported the opposi- 
tion, and the writ semained continuously sus-. 
pended for eight years. In 1817 it was again 
suspended ; but for the fifty years since, as the 
Constitutional historian of England says, ‘‘ Min- 
isters, animated by a higher spirit of statesman- 
ship, have known how to maintain the author- 
ity of the law in England withont the aid of ab- 
normal powers.” 
But Ireland is always an exception to all 
English rules. The tone of English feeling 
toward the unhappy coyntry is generally, not 
always, harsh and hostile. The popular En- 
glish conception of the island is that of a wretch- 
ed people in a chronic state of suppressed or 
latent rebellion. The traditions of wrong and 
suffering, which would gradually perish in a 
thriving and intelligent community, are kept 
forever fresh in one which is ignorant and, 
wretched, whether the wretchedness be the re- 
sult of local causes or of unequal legislation. 
The problem of Ireland has never been solved ; 
and Carlyle expressed doubtless a vagne En- 
glish feeling of despair when he suggested that 
the only solution was the submersion of the isl- 
im the: sea for twenty-four hours. 


| 


tions upon the globe were simply the-devil- 
take - the - hindmost, we might complacently 
‘¢ chaff” England upon her late conduct toward 
us, and ‘‘ thank thee, Jew, for teaching” us the 
word Neutrality. But acutely suffering as we 
are from the sorrows of civil war, it is impossi- 


which is menaced by it ; and while the British 
policy in Ireland can not be approved by those 
who believe that justice is essential to peace, 
yet if the Fenians or Irish revolutionists pro- 
pose to invoke the sympathy of the world in an 
appeal to arms, the world must distinctly know 
their grievances. A general plea tor independ- 
ence, a general protest against unjust laws, are 
not sufficient. Discontent with the church 
establishment and the land-tenure in Ireland 
are not enough to justify bloodshed, unless it is 
plain that legal redress has been sought and 
refused. All the Fenian fury of invective is 
impotent compared with one plain statement 
of the leading wrongs which the Government 
refuses to remedy. 

It is true that England did not wait for such 
a statement from our late rebels before Earl 
Russevu declared that we were fighting for 
dominion. But if we can find no better ex- 
ample for our conduct than Earl Russexy and 
British neutrality during our war, we shall de- 
serve the scorn which we lavished upon. him. 
Sir Grorce Grey, in moving for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, said that the Fenian 
movement was wholly discountenanced by the 
American Government; and Mr. LaABOUCHERE 
called attention to ‘‘ the inadequacy of the laws 
to enable England to fulfil] her international 
obligations toward foreign countries.” There 
is our revenge, and it is a thousandfold sweeter 
than pettifogging a Fenian Alabama out of New 
York Bay. 

We need not fear to trust our principles or 
our traditions. The hostility with which so 
much of the world viewed our struggle to main- 
tain free Government will change to admira- 
tion of the humane and honorable conduct of 
such a Government in all its domestic and in- 
ternational relations. If England falls into 
trouble our duty is to do what England ought 
ai done during‘ our troubles, not what she 
did. 


THE BEGINNING OF CONTRAC- 
TION. 


Waite Congress is disputing about the 
proper method of inaugurating a policy of con- 
traction, this member declaring that the coun- 
try will be ruined unless his scheme be adopted, 
and that member announcing that no other 
plan than his can save the nation, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the absence of appro- 
priate legislation, is quietly in his own way 
curtailing the currency. On 1st November, a 
little over four months ago, the aggregate legal- 
tender currency was $633,709,611. On Ist 
March the aggregate legal-tender currency 
was only $605,984,414; a reduction, in four 
months, of $27,725,197. It is true that dur- 
ing the same period the volume of national 
currency was increased more than $30, 000, 000. 
But over these issues the Secretary had no con- 
trol; and as the national banks are compelled 
to hold in their vaults legal tenders to redeem ‘ 
their notes on presentation, any substantial re- 
duction of the former will quickly compel a 
recall of the latter. . 

It will be noted that this reduction of 
$27,725,197 in the legal-tender currency in 
the course of 120 days was effected without 
any ‘‘funding loans.” By offering $50,000,000 
of Five-Twenty bonds in exchange for com- 
pound legal tenders, in January or February 
last, the curtailment might easily have been 
raised to $77,000,000 instead of $27,000,000 
without disturbing trade or industry. 

**Not to put too fine a point upon it,” the 
Secretary has ample power under existing stat- 
utes to curtail the currency—even though Con- 
gress should deny him the additional authority 
‘he has sought. He can go on quietly exchang- 
ing compound legal tenders, Seven-Thirty notes, 
and other short date obligations for long bonds, 
at the rate of at least $15,000,000 a month 
throughout this year, without creating any very 
serious disturbance in the money market, and 
he can employ his surplus revenue in paying 
off debt certificates and call loans. In this way 
he can curtail the currency perhaps as fast as 
it would be safe to curtail it, and he can Jo it 
in a way which will not involve periodical spasms 
in the money market. 

The two weak points in his position are the 
deposits on call and the debt certificates. Talk 
to a Bull in gold about contraction, and he re- 


sponds triumphantly : 
‘Contraction, Sir! Impossible! Ridicu- 
lous! How can the Secretary contract when 


he owes $118,000,000 on call after ten days, 
and $62,000,000 more on debt certificates, 
} maturing on the average within eight months ?” 

It can not be denied but there is a great deal 
in this reasoning. So léngas Government may 
be called upon for $118,000,000, of ten days’ 
notice, the Secretary dare not create a tight 
money market. Such a money market as they 
have had in London for six would—if es- 
tablished here—have brought the United States 


Now if the true view of international rela- | 


ble not to sympathize with a kindred nation 


| dollar of the tempcrary deposits would have 
_ been called, and it would have taxed the re- 


sources of the Government to the utmost to 
have responded. Surely this is clear enough 
to dictate the necessity of at once abandoning 
the seductive but fatal expedient of receiving 
money on temporary deposit. We have drawn 
attention more than once of late to the bad 
policy, in a mere business point of view, of 
paying interest at the rate of 5 and 6 per cent, 
per annum on money which lay idle in the 
Treasury, and was not required by th® necessi- 
ties of Government. But if contraction be 
fairly adopted as the policy of Government 

these temporary deposits will become an ele- 
ment Of danger as well as expense. The 

constitute an impregnable bulwark behind 


| which the banks can defy the Government. 


So long as they exist Government can no more 
afford to distress the banks by curtailing the 
currency than a debtor can distress his creditor 
by purchasing the latter’s paper. 

In war time, when the great object of Goy- 
ernment was to get money at once in any way, 
and to postpone the day of payment, debt cer- 
tificates and temporary deposits were a fair ex- 
pedient. They answered very well, and more 
than once helped the Secretary out of grave 
embarrassments. But now the Government 
ought not to need to resort to such methods 
of findnce. The revenue is in excess of the 
expenditure, and Government ought to occupy 
a position above and beyond the contro! of lo- 
cal banks or bankers. It is in the power of 
the Secretary to pay off the bulk of the tem- 
porary deposits, and to reduce the debt certifi- 
cates to a small figure. Until he does so all 
the legislation in the world will not enable him 
to curtail the currency, because the parties to 
be injured by such curtailment will till then hold 
a call on him for currency to which he can not 
respond. After he has done so he will be ina 
position, without ‘further legislation, to curtail 
the currency about as fast as it ought to be cur- 


REMEDIES AGAINST FIRE. 
THE complete destruction by fire in the day- 
time of Dr. Tp Church and of the Assembly 
Rooms in Bro 
efforts of the Fi 


iway, notwithstanding the best 
Department, and without any 
want of water, lead us to consider what it is in 
the constructign of our buildings which exposes 
them to such/certain destruction. The ques- 
tion involves not only the inférests of owners 
and Fire Insurance Companies, but the safety 
of occupants and the contribution which the 
generation on the stage makes to the one that 
is to succeed in the shape of permanent im- 
provements. 

Buildings in the Old World are made to stand 
for ages. Their destruction by fire is as im- 
possible as it is to save houses from being thus 
destroyed which are built on the American 
plan. A traveler walking the streets of Fior- 
ence and Rome is not a little astonished at the 
preservation of the palace built by the Medici 
family about the year 1300, and of the Pantheon 
built for Pagan worship or some other purpose 
before the Christian era. St» Peter’s, which 
has stood about three hundred years, is safe 
from destruction by fire, or indeed by any means 
short of an earthquake. 

Although these specimens of architecture 
have been so long the subject of examination, 
and although the fire of 1885 swept over above 
sixty acres of the most valuable part of New 
‘York, we still build on the plan of Dr. Trxo’s 
Church and of the Assembly Rooms, which in 
a few hours became a mass of ruins. The 
feature about our houses which most exposes 
them to r@pid and certain destruction by fire is 
the presence of lath and plaster throughout 
their interior, constituting with the joists on 
which lath are nailed a complete wooden struc- 
ture incased in walls of masonry. The succes- 
sion Of wooden chimneys leading from cellar to 
roof thus formed, and of well-devised drafts or 
passages leading to them between the beams 
on each floor, constitute a perfect contrivance 
for the steady and rapid progress of fire, secure 
from streams of water aimed from without. 
Architects must know this difficulty full well, 
but yet cither from the eagerness of owners to 
have cheap structures and large rents, or from 
the wish of architects to be constantly engaged 
in the work of rebuilding, no proper remedies 
are provided, and reliance must probably be 
placed on Legislative means to correct the fatal 
effects of their joint cupidity.. ~™ 

If those who are engaged in the business of 
insurance were equal to the necessities of their 
vocation, the great fire of 1885 would not have 
been without some value as a warning against 
@ pernicious mode of building. A few build- 
ings, it is true, have since been constructed 
which are proof against fire. Among these are 
the Merchants’. Exchange, the offices on the 
southeast corner of Broadway and Liberty Street, 
the structure for brokers in Broad Street, and 
more recently the elegant house of Mr. StEw- 
akT in the Fifth Avenue. But take the mass 
of houses and churches built since 1835, and 
they all possess the same vice which exposed 
the city to a fire extending over sixty acres of 


valuable property. The loss on that occasion 


Government to the verge of bankruptcy. Every | ocourred before the introduction of the Croton ; 
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but it was due to the prevalence of extreme ! also, in important structures, to have iron raft- 


coki and a high wind, which made it difficult 
to subdue with water a fire which suddenly be- 
came extensive among houses favorably con- 
structed for its ravages. 

Take any ordinary corner house as an ex- 
ample of this peculiarity of structure. The 
walls—front, rear, and sides—are of brick, the 
front faced with stone. This is well enough. 
Behind the front and rear walls a series of joists 
about a foot back extend from cellar to garret. 
On these are nailed laths, and all the wood- 
work of inside shutters and a deep base. ‘The 
open space, about a foot deep, forms a perfect 
draft or chimney of wood completely dried. 
The exterior side on the street is similarly con- 
structed, except that the strips to which lath 
are nailed are inferior in depth to the ordinary 
joist, but there is nevertheless an open space 
extending also from cellar to garret between 
the plaster and the external side wall into which 
the openings between the beams are conducted, 
thus extending the draft or chimney under ev- 
ery portion of the floor. In addition to all 
this staircases are universally built of wood, 
with the disadvantage, in case of fire, of a well 
protected open space between the treads and 
risers and the lath and plaster, which latter 
constitutes the finish at'the back of the stair- 
way. Although many houses have an inside 
wall along the main hall, yet more generally 
this and all other or most other partitions are 
made of joists resting on beams or on each oth- 
er, covered on each side with lath and plaster, 
and constituting a further means of conducting 
the fire rapidly to each floor and to the roof 
of the building. The wonder is not so much 
that such structures are completciy gutted— 
such is the well known phrase—but that they 
are ever saved from this result if fire ensue. 

The interior ornamentation of Dr. Tyne’s 
elegant church consisted mainly of lath and 
plaster from floor to roof, constructed on an 
infinity of wood formed to represent solid 
work, but as ready for the flames as any thing 
which ingenuity could devise. This building 
and the Assembly Rooms, in open day, defied 
the skill and unremitted exertions of firemen. 
We can scarcely expect that the care and ex- 
pense devoted by pagans to the Pantheon for 
the safety of their house of worship, or by the 
Catholics in the time of MicnarnL ANGELO in 
the construction of St. Peter’s, will be display- 
ed in our structures, but we can easily show 
that a very slight attention to details in build- 
ing will prevent such complete destruction, and 
that without much expense beyond what is usu- 
ally borne. 

In lieu of the system of joists and lath and 
plaster in the front and rear of ordinary houses 
it would cost but little more to construct a brick 
wall separated a few inches from the front and 
rear wall, to receive the plaster, and to have 
nailed to it the wood-work of inside shutters. 
The plaster would of course be perfectly dry. 
Houses in the interior of blocks would by this 
simple precaution be much more safe, solid, 
warm, and durable than are the usual struc- 
tures, and there would be no loss of room. The 
outside and inside wall would not need to 
tied to each other, but an occasional tie of iro 
or copper sloping downward from the internal 
to the external wall would convey any drip 
from the latter away from the interior, if a tie 
were supposed necessary, which we are sure it 
is not. We have closed the open space be- 
tween these walls at the place where the work 
for shutters is affixed by a strip of tin, to ex- 
clude vermin from this retreat, which, when 
joists are used, constitutes the place in which 
they are secure from attack, and where they 
safely breed—rats, mice, and cockroaches. If, 
in addition to this, the interior walls were of 
brick and the main hall were of solid material, 
with a metal or stone stair-case rising to the 
second floor, such houses could be inhabited 
with safety from fire, and with the certainty, at 
all events, that no extr#Ordinary efforts would 
be necessary to prevent any but a partial de- 
struction of the building. A cheap class of 
tenement houses with narrow halls might have 
flagging in the halls from the partition wall to 
the external wall on every floor, and an iron 
Staircase to give certain means of exit in case 
of fire, Such an assurance of safety would en- 
able occupants to take means themselves to put 
out a fire which could generally be done with 
ease. 

The interior of churches must be constructed 
on a plan wholly different from that which pre- 
vails, or their pastors must share in the anguish 

' of the venerable Dr. Tyne, who, at a period of 
his life when he most required a secure roof for 
the worship in which he delights to engage, finds 
that his efforts to this end have been complete- 
ly frustrated by the sacrifice made to appear- 
ances in the church which his congregation 
erected. Grand arehes made of the flimsy ma- 
terial gen¢rally used must be dispensed with if 
we wish tO make certain provision against the 
carelessness of a workman handlihg fire. Caen 
stone, such as we import from France, makes 
an elegant finish for the interior of churches; 
but an interior wall of brick, constituting with 
the exterior a double wall, would be less ex- 
pensive, the interior wall.to be plastered and 
painted. Where columns are necessary, iron 
gnay be used with advantage. It would be well 


ers and iron lath, but perforated tin or galvan- 
ized iron may be used instead of wooden lath. 
In forming the interior arches galvanized iron 
may be used with benefit and pressed into what- 
ever shape may be required. 

So far as concerns houses built for occupa- 
tion, the legislation of the State is defective in 
omitting proper provision~for security against 
fire; and we hope to see such laws passed as 
may enable the present generation to transmit 
its industry inthe shape of houses to its suc- 
cessors, as a subsfAntial contribution to the 
wealth of the country. A Commission ap- 
pointed by the Legislature to examine experts 
would afford the means for accurate and effi- 
cient legislation at the next session. 


FOREIGN PROSPECTS. 


Tue Austrian Archduke Maxriin still 
remains in Mexico in his capacity of titular 
Emperor of that country, and Louis Napo- 
LEON has not yet begun to embark his troops 
for France. Marshal Forey declares in the 
French Chambers that ‘‘ the great idea” of the 
Mexican expedition ean not be fulfilled with- 
out more French soldiers, and a minister of 
NAPOLEON’s rises hastily’ and says that the 
Marshal speaks for himself as the Emperor has 


already spoken for himself. Meanwhile the 


Juarez Government of Mexico is both nomadic 
and shadowy, and—to use a droll expression 
of the prize-ring or the bar, we forget which— 
seldom puts in an appearance. This country 
continues placid, and satisfies itself with keep- 
ing an eye upon Louis Napoveoy, and smiling 
at the Captain Bobodil statesmanship that would 
peremptorily order France out of Mexico. Mr. 
Conway, a trenchant American writer, now liv- 
ing in London, excites John Bull by arguing 
that, if we go to war by way of healing our do- 
mestic alienations, it will undoubtedly be a war 
to settle the Alabama claims, et cetera; while 
Mr. MatrnHew ARNOLD, an accomplished and 
brilliant Englishman, does not reassure “his 
countrymen by declaring that Lord Patmer- 
ston leaves Great Britain behind France and 
the United States in the estimation of the 
world. 

It is very ele&r that none of the Great Powers 
wish to go to war. If France would fight for 
Mexico, she sees the United States, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, three thousand miles of ocean, 
and a native population, all sitting like lions in 
the path. If England would haughtily decline 
to look at the little Yankee bill for the A/abama, 
she sees Ireland seething with discontent, and 
watchful France ready to turn all chances to ac- 
count. Ifthe United States would insist upon 


an Alabama settlement or a departure from } 
- Mexico, she’ sees her own military hand still 


stretched over a large part of her own domain, 
and a debt which she can not wisely increase. 
We believe, therefore, that all these questions 
will be ly adjusted; but we are quite 
sure they would be adjusted much more rapid- 
ly were our own position a little more harmoni- 
ous. England will disregard the little bill, 
France will be more reticent than ever, when 
they hear the President and Congress of the 
United States mutually denouncing and defy- 
ing each other.” 

‘We must not be surprised if the remarkable 
prestige with which the event of the war in- 
vested us is diminished in the eyes of the world 
by our political discords. Ifthe Union party had 
moved steadily and unitedly forward to the full 
reorganization of the Government the amaze- 
ment and admiration of other nations would 
have been indestribable, and the triumph of 
the American system would have been com- 
plete. The foreign Tuomas always shook his 
head dolefully and bade us beware of the perils 
after the war. But they were not unforeseen 
by us, and our doubting critic may be very sure 
that the same intelligent persistence which fin- 
ished the war will establish peace. He may re- 
member that he was signally wrong in his cal- 
culations of the rebellion, and he will be no less 
so in his theories of the practicability of adjust- 
ment. The force of our system is shown quite 
as much by its capacity to bear undisturbed the 
strain of extreme opinions and hot differences 
as by its rapidity of adaptation to new circum- 
stances; ‘The war was truly effective becangg 
it did‘not end at Bull Run. The peace will be 

ent and secure because it will spring 
from wise deliberation. | 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


THe is here and the cholera is in the 
West Indies. Up-to the lst of January there 
had been eleven hundred deaths from cholera 
in Guadeloupe. The pestilence had decreased 
there, but had appeared at Dominica; nor is 
there any reason to doubt that if will presently 
appear among us. Meanwhile an efficient 
Board of Health has been created, and is now 
organized and at work. We trust that that. 


work may be relentlessly thorough ; and that ' 


the owners of the tenement houses which are 
the hot-beds of disease and vice in this city 
may be rigidly compelled, as the law allows, to 
cleanse these disgraceful dens, . 


The usual method of arranging a tenement | road Company’s Sevens, 
house-in New York is as follows: Upon an | 


ordinary lot of 25 by 100 feet, a front house 25 
by 50 is built, and a rear house 25 by 25. 
There is a court between, 25 by 25 feet, con- 
taining hydrant, cess-pool, and privy. The 
houses are generally five and often six stories 
in height above the basement. The principal 
rooms, four upon each floor, occupy the width 
of the building, with small bedrooms between, 
one to each main room. Thus in a six-story 
building there are usually twenty-four families ; 
each averaging five members and often more, 
as there are generally other lodgers. Each 
person has thus a little more than ten square 
feet of ground area, and 480 cubic feet of air 
space in the whole ho In the main rooms 
the air space is 317 cubic feet, and in the dor- 
mitories 89 feet to each person. This is stated 
by the careful sanitary report of the Citizens’ 
Association as the average, but often the 
crowding far exceeds this. Light and air are 
well excluded. Garbage and slops of every 
kind are thrown into the street, tainting the 
atmosphere of the whole region, while the 
privies are filthy beyond description. The con- 
dition of the wretched peeple who inhabit these 
places is unspeakable, and it is among them 
that cholera runs riot. In the last great visit- 
ation of 1832 the great bulk of deaths was in 
quarters like those now filled with tenement 
houses. But the pestilence was not confined 
to them. Cholera in Greenwich or West 
streets is death in the Fifth Avenue, for when 
once it has taken hold of a city it is no respect- 
er of persons. 

The work before the new Health Board is 
enormous, but there is no reason to doubt that 
it will be well done. Mr. Scnvurtz, the Presi- 
dent, is a gentleman noted for his energy and 
administrative skill. His medical associates 
are gentlemen of the highest professional dis- 
tinction and personal character; and the Police 
Commiésion can at once bring their extensive 
and detailed knowledge of the city to the most 
efficient use. The responsibility of the new 
Board is very great. The City and the State 
will require rich results from them; but what- 
ever a Health Board can do for a city like New 
York we are very confident this Board will do. 


A COPPERHEAD HISS. 


Tue Chicago Times, one of the most con- 
spicuous ‘‘ Democratic” journals in the coun- 
try, suggests that it is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to command the arrest of Messrs. Sumner, 
Stevens, and Paris; and if Congress does 
not immediately obey the President, it is also 
his duty to turn the Senate and House out of 
the capital at the point of the bayonet. 

This is a plain proposition that the President 
of the United States should arrest, during a 
Congressional discussion, those members who 
do not agree with hig Views. It is not a new 
thing. A little more than two hundred years 
ago Cuarizs L., King of England, did exactly 
what the Chicago Zimes urges the President to 
do. He went to the House of Commons and 
ordered the arrest of five members. It was in 
consequence of this violent assault upon the 
fundamental law of the realm, and not as Mr. 
Tuappeus §Trevens foolishly said, because of 
the expression of an opinion, that CuaRLes 
lost his head. 

An act which was so intolerable in the En- 
glish monarchy under the Stuart kings more 
than two centuries ago that it plunged the 
kingdom into civil war, is now gravely recom- 
mended to an American President by a chief 
‘* Democratic” newspaper. Of course we do 
not assume that all ‘‘ Democrats” are responsi- 
ble for such folly, although Garrett Davis 
makes a kindred proposition in the Senate of 
the United States. But it is instructive to ob- 
serve the spirit of those who are most clamor- 
ous that the late rebels shall be at once restored 
and without conditions. 

The Chicago Times was a steadfast and un- 
scrupulous supporter of the rebellion ; and as 
JEFFERSON Davis failed to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, it is naturally very willing to see any 
body else undertake the work. The rebel shots 
upon the field and the tortures inflicted at An 
dersonville were constitutional resistance to co- 
ercion, thinks the Chicago Times; but the ex- 
pression of opinion that loyal men should ad- 
minister the Government it holds to be ‘‘ North- 
ernrebellion.” We greatly misunderstand Pres- 
ident Jonnson if he does not entirely agree 
with General Grant’s expressed opinion, that 
such a paper as the Chicago Times is one of 
the chief hindrances of peaceful reorganization 
of the Union. 3 


GOOD INVESTMENTS. 

Ar a time when the price of all kinds of 
property is declining, and investors are puzzled 
to know what to do with their money, it may 
not be out of place to draw attention to two 
classes of bonds offered for sale, in another col- 
umn, by the bankers Fisk & Hatcu. These 
are, first, the new Thirty Year Six per cent 
bonds of the United States Government, issued 
to aid the construction of the Central Pacific 
Railroad; and, second, the Central Pacific Rail- 


interest guaranteed by 
the State of California. The former are the 
longest Six per cent. bond yet issued by the 
General Government ; and if, as seems proba- 
ble, the rate of interest on the public debt be 
reduced to 4 or 5 per cent. when the Five- 
Twenties mature, these new Sixes, with the 
Sixes of 1881, will then command as large a 
premium as the like seeurity did before the 
war, when Government bought them up @ 116. 
It may well be questioned whether, in the event 
of the continued improvement in the public 
debt, Government can afford to issue many 
more such bonds. 

The Pacific Railroad Seyens are an equally 
eligible investment. From the last estimates, 
it seems pretty certain that the Railroad Com- 
pany will be able to pay the coupons without 
difficulty. Should its traffic, however, fall so 
far below present calculations as to leave a de- 
ficit, the State of California is bound to supply 
the money required to meet the interest on 
these bonds. The interest| on them is payable 
semi-annually in gold; so that, at the present 
rate of gold, they are almost a ten per cent. 
bond, guaranteed by one of the most solvent 
and honorable States in the Union. 


TAKING CARE OF THE HEALTH. 


THERE is an abundanet of painstaking on the 
part of the sick to recover health, but a strange in- 
difference in those who are well to the means of ita 
preservation. We see this cogtrast strongly mark- 
ed in relation to consumption, a disease which occa- 
sions about one-sixth of ali the deaths in the north- 
ern portion of this country. In restraining its rav- 
ages immeasurably more can be done by means of 
prevention than by those of ture. And vet, not 
merely in the community taken as a whole, but 
among the intelligent and those who may be deem- 
ed decidedly prudent in most matters, very little 
heed is given to what is said of the causes of this 
malady for the purpose of escaping them, and the 
public attention is largely occupied with” the delu- 
sions of consumption-curers. The same ccntrast 
may be seen in regard to other diseases, though in 
most cases it is not so palpable, because the action 
of the means of prevention is not so obvious. 

Now, with all the manifest liability to losa of 
health from the endlessly varied causes of disease, 
the expectation would seem a rational one that there 
would be, at least with all sober and thinking men, 
earnest and constant inquiry as to the safeguards 
against this liability. Why is if not so? The chief 
reason probably is, that with the consciousness of 
vigor and buoyancy of spirits that attend health 
there is engendered a feeling of individual security. 
With this comes in the pressure of present business 
or gratification. Men are too busy in the pursuit 
of the objects before them to pause at all for the 
consideration of the laws of health. “They press on, 

ing these laws more or less, till sickness 
arrests them, and with its present necessities com- 
pels them reluctantly to attend to the cure of what 
might have been prevented by seasonable care. 
There is still another reason. It is the influence 
of the fact, so commonly observed, that those who 
write and talk about hygiene are apt to be imprac- 
ticable ultraists, and their disciples are therefore 
mostly those who are weak-minded, or are prone to 
catch up notions and theories, in place of seeking 
for well-established facts: Such painstaking as is 
enjoined by some writers and lecturers on health is 
really so irrational as to degrade the subject, and 
therefore it is apt to be dismissed from the mind. 
The true rules for the preservation of health not 
only.commend themselves to reason and common 
sense, but do not call for such a busy round of ap- 
pliances as these ultraists recommend, for the hu- 
man system decidedly resists all provocatives to 
aberration, and will ordinarily keep itself right if it 
can have fair play. Hygiene is not the cumber- 
some and repulsive thing that it is so commonly 
made to be. | 

It is not merely those who live for the present 
alone, and are governed by worlilly and selfish mo- 
tives, that are guilty of sacrificing heal:h by daily 
inattention to its obvious rules, but very generally 
those also who live for the good of others and for 
the eternal future. They are culpably careless in 
overtaxing their powers, and either end very pre- 
maturely a‘career of usefulness or mar it with un- 
necessary physical burdens and digquictudes. Hngh 
Miller is a signal instance, He destroyed his life 
simply by transgressing the plain hygienic princi- 
ples which should regulate the use of the brain and 
neryous system. If he had been coufent to perform 
less mental labor, with his sturdy frame what a long 
life of service he might have rendered to his fellow- 
men! Many a conscientious mag fails in a similar 
way to do his duty—for it is in the light of duty 
that we would put it. There is a real transgression 
-in this neglect to husband p ly the linked mén- 
tal and pbysical powers God has given us. 
These are talents which we are bound to.use in the 
best manner possible ; and if we, by imprudent ex- 
ercise, wear them out faster than we ought we are 
accountable for the loss. Wedo wrong if we tax 
them to the utmost to-day withogt regard to their 
capability of doing the duties of to-morrow. We 
onght to have an intelligent play of action which 
shall take time into the account; and to do other- 
wise—to use our powers without dge regard to their 

_ preservation—is as irrational as it would be for a 
mechanic to put a machine to sacl rapidity of moves 
ment as would soon derange it, or even break it 
down. “It is better to weur ont tian rust out” is 
the common proverb used in justifiestion of the er- 
ror that we have indicated. But surely in escap- 
ing’ in extreme it is not wise to ran into the oppo- 
site one. The intellectual man has @o more right 
to overtax the brain than the glutton has to over- 
tax the stomach. 


| some further plain hints upon it. 


This subject is most important,.agd we shall offer 
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INSIDE 
A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 


By F. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir is late one afternoon, a few weeks after 
this, that Edward Arthur, seated in his little 
room there in Mrs. Bowles’s front yard, hears 
the front gate open and shat, and sees through 
his window Mr, Neely walking toward the house. 
In that dhe glance he sees that Mr. Neely-is 
carefully dressed in his very best; sees all that 
Mr. Neely has come for; knows almost every 
syllable of all that Mr. Neely is going to say; 
sees and knows all this with a sudden glow which 
tingles him from head to heel—a glow followed 
by as sudden a chill. We must endeavor to ex- 


cuse the young minister, the fact being that hé | 


has lain wide awake all the previous night on 
account of the bells. 

On account of the bells!’ At nine o’clock ex- 
actly the night before, Bill Perkins, the stage- 
driver, had driven up to the door of the hotel. 
Long before he could rein in his horses a dozen 
voices from the crowd, which now awaits his _ev- 
ery arrival in the ample porch of the hotel, hails 
him—‘* Any news, Bill? What’s the news?” 

Bill Perkins is aware of his importance, and 


_ is silent and even dignified accordingly. No 


man there so calm as he, though his team is 
all in a fuam, and he an hour earlier than usual 
on account of the news which burns in his bo- 
som. Their classic reading being extremely lim- 
ited, the series of stage-drivers of which Bill Per- 
kins is one are not aware of the fact that they 
strongly resemble the runners in that one of the 
old Olympic Games in which each one bears at 
full speed, and transmits in full blaze to the 
one next beyond him, a lighted torch.__During 
the last hundred hours or so, each driver on the 
line, catching the news, with the reins and whip, 
from the one before, has borne it on like a torch 
indeed, setting aflame with the great and glori- 
ons tidings all the country as he drives along. 
Perhaps it is on account of its being transmitted 
so far, and from hand to hand so often, that the 
torch blazes larger and brighter for every mile it 
is borne over, as with the very rapidity of its 


transmission. 


““The news! What is the news?” says Bill 
Perkins, at last, very slowly, and with consid- 
erable irritation in his manner. ‘ Ask me if 
there’s any news! I guess there is news!” And 
Bill Perkins is thereupon silent, enjoving the de- 
pendence of the assembled crowd, and all Som- 
erville behind it, upon his single tongue. Here 
is the possession of power, and, like all of us, he 
greatly enjoys it. The moment his news is spoken 
he vanishes from public attention, and he knows 
it. 

**T tell you what it is, you Jake,” he says to 
the negro hostler, amidst the breathless atten- 
tion of the crowd, ‘*you'’d better have them 
horses a little cleaner when I come to leave to- 
morrow than they were last time; better had, 
or [ll Jake you till your very wool ’ll come out 
o’ curl! No, they aia’t any passengers. What 
are you unbuckling them straps for? Think I 
kerry tranks about behind jest fur the fun o’ 
the thing? «Gentlemen, do shet up till I kin— 
News? I rather guess there is news! Great 
battle at Corinth! Glorious victory! Yankees 
whipped allto smash! ‘Beauregard’s taken pris- 
oners all he hasn’t killed, an’ that’s fifty thou- 
sand! Battalions, gun-boats, brigades, all kep- 
tured! Sydney Johnson killed, only that’s known 
tobe a lic. But get out o’ the way, gentlemen, 
I must drive to the Post-office. Can’t you wait 
till the mail is open and get your papers ?” 

And having keenly enjoyed his momentary 
importance, Bill Perkins subsides, as he drives 
off, into private life till the next time. 

But the news! It is to the crowd like fire to 
powder. Such a brightening of faces, such a 
shaking of hands, such a chorus of yells! Peo- 


_erville, 


ple harry off to their homes to tell it to their 
waiting families. Men who live in the country 
can not wait till the mail is opened, but mount. 
their horses, tied hard by, and gallop off at the 
risk of their necks through the darkness to tell 
the news at home, then to gallop back again for 
their papers. Lamum only stops to say, “‘ ‘The 
bells, boys, the bells! Every bell in Somer- 
ville!” and is in the Post-office and his hand in 
the mail-bag almost before the Postmaster can 
unlock and draw out the chain through the iron 
loops thereof. 

It is a little strange about Dr. Peel. Up to 
the arrival of the stage he had been one of the 
foremost, and certainly the loudest, of the crowd 
at the hotel awaiting the stage. No man so con~ 
fident as he that, ‘“‘ Mark my word, gentlemen, 
there'll be great news to-night ;” consigning his 
soul most emphatically to perdition if his proph- 
ecy is not correct. But Dr. Peel has made many 
a similar prophecy similarly emphasized before ; 
in fact, he never ceases from prophecies to the 
same effect all day long and all over Somerville, 
so that people have comé to attach not so much 
meaning to his words as they used to do. It is 
strange, then, that he is not among the foremost 
in pressing around Bill Perkins when Bill first 
drivesup. Nobody notices him when Bill has first 
announced the great nows. They would have 
been surprised at the singular pallor of his face’ 
as he stands a little back in the shadow cast by 
the large lamp hanging in front of the hotel from 
one of the pillars of the porch. ' 

Nobody notices him in the wild excitement of 
the hour; but he is silent, has ceased even from 
cursing, is suddenly shrunken from his burly 

rominence, ague-struck, dumb. It is not for 
ong, however. Ten thinutes later, and Dr. 
Peel's lumbering form and heavy black brow 
and exultant profanity is foremost as usual. He 
can hardly make his voice heard, for three citi- 
zens are ringing at the tavern bell, while Joe 


Staples, the hotel keeper’s little boy, is beating | 


the gong, relieved in turns by such of his com- 
panions, specially favored thereby, as are not 


engaged in firing their‘vevolvers and ringing the. 


church bells. 
**Gentlemen,” he roars, with stentorian oaths, 


‘| slapping down a twenty-dollar gold piece on the 


hotel counter as he does so, ‘‘ there’s twenty dol- 
lars toward powder to celebrate this glorious 
news; and there’s another ten toward liquor for 
all who will help me drink success to Beaure- 
gard_and perdition to the Yankees!” 

But there must have been a good deal more 
than twenty dollars’ worth of powder fired off 
‘that night from the two cannon, the four anvils, 
and the innumerable rifles and revolvers in Som- 
As to ten, it was rather many hun- 
dreds that went that night across the counters 
of every grocery in Somerville for liquor; the 
bells .scattering the news. meanwhile over all 
the country for miles around. 

All night Lamum is busy in his office reading 
the papers, writing editorials,¢answering ques- 
tions to the crowd pouring through it like a 
thoroughfare, all flushed and noisy but he. With 
stooped shoulders, face beaked like a kite, and 
thin, sharp voice, he is the acknowledged intel- 
lect and oracle of the hour, ruling by his very 
paleness, confidence, and coolness. ‘There is a 
tone of asperity even in the manner in which he 
alludes, from time to time, to the excitement of. 
the hour. ‘‘ Acting as if yon did not know who 
would whip!” he says. No/oytward sign there- 
of; but, ah, how keenly he enjoys the hour! 


Sweeter taste of bliss this man will never know ° 


so long as his soul endures. 
All night long people came galloping in on 
horseback from the country. The dispatches 
are read over and over again at every bar, in 
town; beside the hotel lamp in front of the 
hotel; by fathers at home in shirt and drawers 
to the mothers in night-gowns, and the children 
starting up from cradle and trundle-bed, won- 
dering and crying. AH night neighbors are hur- 
rying into each other's fiouses to talk it all over; 
and so, from where the news smote, like a stone 
in the centre of a lake, there at the hotel door, 
the waves roll and spread until they die off into 
all the country around miles away. ‘There has 
been a slight misunderstanding between Captain 
Simmons and Bob Withers at a grocery, however. 
“ What I say is, by George, I want to see all 
this news confirmed first! Suppose it shouldn't 
be true, by George!” is what Bob Withers has 
remarked over and over again as he holds on to 
an awning in front of a blazing bonfire. 
**Look hete, Bob Withers: I tell you, Sir, 
you mustn't say that; you oughtn't to say that,” 
Captain Simmons has remarked, as drunk as 
Withers, but only the stiffer in attitude, and the 
more quarrelsome on that account. 
**Confirmed, gentlemen, that’s what I say; 
confirmed is what I want this news to be first. 
Yes, by George, confirmed!” hiccups Bob With- 
ers, regardicss of the Captain. 


** Any man, stich a glorious night as this, who | 


can refuse to believe news, such news, is a trai- 
tor!” says Captain Simmons, still more sternly. 
Unlike poor Bob Withers, the Captain prides 
himself upon being a gentleman in the genteel 
sense of the word, Were not his parents highly 
respectable people, members of the church, spe- 
cially careful in his training? Hence it is the 
Captain never dresses except in black, even in 
summer. As to Bob Withers, the drunker he 
gets the lower he descends, The drunker Cap- 
tain Simmons is, only that much higlier he as- 
cends. When sober, which is becoming a very 
rare thing with the Captain, he is:but'a com- 
mon sort of person ; “but as he waxes intoxicated 
his reminiscences of parents, and church; and 
Bible-class, and college, and the term he served 
in the Legisiature, and all his past respectabil- 
ity in general, become more and more vivid. 
Tt is when at his deepest possible stage of drunk- 
enness that the Captain is in bearing and lan- 


guage the very Chesterfield of Somerville. He 


now stands regarding Bob Withers with lofty in- 
dignation. 

‘Confirmed, gentlemen!” exclaims Bob, still 
more loudly, m6re dogged in his insane notion, 
blinking gravely with owlish eyes upon the 
crowd, “that’s what J want, by George!” 

‘This most disreputable individual is a trai- 
tor, gentlemen,” says Captain Simmons, slowly 
and solemnly; ‘‘a Yankee at heart, an Aboli- 
tionist in disguise. By sainted parents I was 
carefully instracted never to fight, never even to 
associate with drunken squabbiers. This case 
must be made an exception. He is iuebriated, 
I know, but even his pitiable condition shall be 
no protection.” And the Captain, lifting his 
cane and advancing upon him, is prevented only 
by the crowd from inflicting merited chastise- 
ment. 

But Colonel Ret Roberts is at this juncture 
dragged out of Lamum’s office, after having been 
called for in vain for the last three hours. Dr. 
Peel has opened a basket of Champagne, and 
Colonel Ret Roberts is very drunk by this time, 
though Dr. Peel and Lamum are not. But 
zealous friends stand close around the hogshead 
upon which the Senator totters to catch him 
when he falls. 

Oh, divine gift of eloquence!—given not to 
one man in multitudes, and not by one man in 
thousands to whom it is given used but for the 
-basest of purposes. Pcople have heard Colonel 
Ret Roberts before; no wonder, as the news 
spreads that he is speaking, all groups break up 
from hotel, grocery, bonfire, street corner, and 
hurry toward the spot. In a little while hun- 
dreds of excited faces show around him through 
the half light, half shadow of torch and bonfire 
as he speaks. ‘The frantic applause as he stead- 
ies himself to begin drowns cven the sounds of 
scattering shots and the pealings of the church 
bells, intoxicated with their own clamor. 

The bélls! As the suggestion had broken 
from Lamum’s lips boys and men had raced off 
toward every church in Somerville. True, the 
doors of each church were locked. But what 
difference did that make? The news, the great 
news, the glorious news! Sashes were smashed 
in, dvors burst open, the very churches made to 
take—alas! and not in that way alone during 
these days—the noisiest, rowdiest part in the 
jubilee. And it is of no use stopping*up the 
access to the bell-ropes afterward. During all 
these days they hang within open and easy reach 
to the hand of whosoever chooses to pull. 

But the voice of Colonel Ret Roberts rises clear 
and stropg and fascinating above every other 
sound. Falsehood, fact, fierce invective, anec- 


-dote, prophecy, appeal—how smoothly they flow 


from his lips! No belted.earl in Europe has so 
supreme a contempt fur the people as has this 
South Carolina cavalier; hardly concealed even. 
He speaks now, as always, not 80 much to the 
mob around him, nor for their hearing, as just 


— 


because he thereby gratifies himself. He speaks 
as naturally and ag necessarily as a river pours 
its water, or as a mocking-biid sings. 

And how they applaud! Men stand there 
yelling with laughter at his jokes whose daily 
business is utterly ruined by what Colonel Ret 
Roberts and his set have brought to pass, Cul. 
onel Juggins has ridden in by this time, sum- 
moned through the night and the mud by the 
bells and the cannon. Low cordially he agrees 
in the speaker’s bitter descriptions of the Aboli- 
tionists, not even dissenting at the exciting in- 
stant to the horrible oaths with which it is pep- 
pered! Colonel Juggins with hig plantation 
swarming with negroes, and so ignorant of the” 
fact that it is just that speaker there before him 
who, aided by his like, have secured the speedy 
emancipation of every negro he owns! Aboli- 
tionist! For practical abolitionism Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Burdett, Beecher, Garrison, 
Brown, and all the rest, with all their mectings, 
petitions to Parliament and Congress, speeches, 
books, papers, pikes, and torehes, are, in com- 
parison with Colonel Ret Roberts and his class, 
but as the jury to the executioner. And not a 
man in that excited crowd dreams of it! 

‘There is Sampson, the carpenter, listening with 
both ears, never wincing even when the Colonel 
culminates his denunciation of the Federal army 
as being composed of ** base mechanics!” , Sta- 
ples, the hotel keeper, has lefe his hotel to take 
care of itself while he can hear Roberts, How 
he exults in the demoralization of the North, 
its speedy bankruptcy and ruin, a$ prophe-ied 
by the speaker: so ignorant that, @f his three 
bors turned by the Colonel and his sect from 
thriving citizeas into soldiers, once lies at that 
moment dead at Shiloh, another is to suffer am- 
putation, and consequent death, to-morrow at 
Corinth, while George, the Inst but one, is t6 
be returned at the end of the war a drunkentoaf. 
er until his death. Yes, there stands Staples, 
his hat left behind in his hurry, his red and 
enormous crop of hair-on head and face full 
one-fourth of the man it seems, for Staples is but 
a small man, and was once a tailor; disheveled 
and bristling and electric with the glorious news 
in every fibre, with eyés sparkling throngh it 
like those of a ferret, mouth agape, hands ec- 
static, how he listens and laughs and applauds, 
more of a lunatic than sane to-night! 

In the name of God's cternal justice, if Bene- 
dict Arnold deserved death for attempting to be- 
tray and ruin his country, what do Colonel Ret 
Roberts and his gang deserve—deserve at»the 
hands of the South, who have so terribly suc- 
ceeded therein? Let them escape the gallows, 
unhung as traitors, none the less will they swing 
forever in the chains of history as the greatest 
criminals that ever blundered throngh blood and 
mire since the days of Cuin—criminals whose 
wickedness was exceeded only by their folly! 


Sheep, sheep, sheep,” Mr. Ferguson has been 
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murmuring to himself all night; ‘‘ and herded 
here and herded there, as sheep always are, by 
smart dogs,” adds Mr. Ferguson to himself, from 
recollections of his native hills and glens. As 
to believing in the news of the night, not exact- 
ly. Mr. Ferguson disbelieved it in advance 
when he first heard, that night, the rattle of the 
approaching stage. He disbelieved it still more 
strongly when he heard the uproar which fol- 
lowed its announcement. Truth is, by this time 
Mr. Fergason and Somerville occupy in regard 
to each other’opposite ends of an ever-moving 
lank, like children playing see-saw. When 
merville goes down in heart up goes the Scotch- 
man, n@ver so. cheerful as when his friends and 
fellow-citizens are gloomiest. To-night Somer- 


_ville revels in the ascendant over Yankees and 
~ universe, but very low in spirits is the Scoteh- 


man, indignant all the time at himself for being 
so, the news being, whatever it is, so absurd! 
Not that he went down from his room to ascer- 
tain its nature; being all a lie, why should he? 
There was one satisfaction in it—he would 
have another flaming sheet to add to his collec- 
tion. Beginning with the summer of the burn- 
ings, he already had a large one. Not a placard 
posted on the walls of Somerville from the first 
in relation to the matter, not a notice of thanks- 
giving for victory, not a sermon upon the war 
preached by minister or bishop, not a document 


- of the kind had so far come within his reach 


but he had seized upon and placed it, in its due 
order, upon file. 

If any man tried desperately to, sleep that 
night Mr. — did, but Mr. Ferguson did 
not succeed, the bells were too strong even for 
him 


As to the Union people in general, you saw 
few of them on the streets that night. Doctor 
Warner went to the office for his paper—but 
that is no rule. Mrs. Warner made him go. 
She read the paper on his return, sitting up in 
bed in her night-cap, the Doctor holding the 
candle, and enduring in his own person, from 
his wife, the whole Federal defeat of Shiloh over 
again. There were others of the Union people 
who glided swiftly and stealthily into the office, 
obtained their papers, and studied them on their 
return home—gathering far less cause for the 
pealing bells and the reports of cannon and guns 
than others found. It is astonishing, it is per- 
fectly amazing, they should find so much to ex- 


~ ult in! they said to themselves—and, in strict 


confidence, to each other next day of thé people 
of Somerville; yet they themselves were far, 
very far, from being as cheerful under all the 
circumstances as, according to their own views 
of the tidings, they should have been. 

In Somerville, as in every town on earth, 
there existed what may be called the wavering 
one-third. That is, one-third of the population 
was sincerely and decidedly in favor of Seces- 
sion—firm believers in the Millennium it was 
about producing; another third was still more 
decidedly of the conviction that the South was 
wrong, and had nothing but evil to expect in 
consequence; the remaining third believed in 
nothing so clearly, inflexibly, and consistently 
as this—that the winning side was the right 
side. When with Unionists the waverer was a 
Unionist too, but, ‘* Bless me, we must be guard- 
ed in our language during such times as these, 
you know!” When with Secessionists the wa- 
verer was, *‘ I confess, somewhat doubtful about 
the step at first, but now that we are in it, of 
course there is but one course left us; we are 
all agreed in that, I suppose!” And now that 
this last news has come, the waverer, when with 
the Secessionists, shakes hands and smiles amidst 
the universal smiling and hand-shaking, gladly 
lost among the crowd. When thrown in private 
with his Union friend the waverer has nothing 
special to say—only arches his brows and gives 
a motfrnful shrug of his shoulder at the delusion 
of the rejoicing. ‘The sympathy of the waverer 


.. with such a man as Guy Brooks just now—Cor- 


inth pealing with all its cannon in his ears—is— 
very much that of the Frenchman who took off 
his hat to the antique statue of Jupiter. ‘‘ Who 
knows,” said the Gaul, ‘‘but he may get his 
head above water once more!” 

When the first stroke of the first bel! smote 
on the ear of Edward Arthur, studying in his 
room, it struck like—it may be an awful thing 
to say of a Southern born, Southern raised man, 
but none the less must‘the truth be %id—a cruel 
blow. 

“Tt is the last desperate effort of the Yankees 
to subjugate the South,” Mrs. Bowles had said, 
before the news came, that night at supper. 
“They obtained a partial and greatly-exagger- 
ated success at Fort Donelson, on aceount of 
their gun-boats. Our Generals were inexpe- 
rienced, perhaps cowardly, then. The South 
was slumbering in full belief the war was over ; 
but now the two armies are in front of each 
other near Corinth you will see a different re- 


_ sult. Their gun-boats can not help them then. 


Our Generals are experienced and brave. The 
entire South has swarmed to their assistance. I 
believe in our army; I believe in our cause, as 
that of a people struggling to be free from cruel 
tyranny; I believe in a just God, above all, and 
I know already the victory is ours!” said Mrs. 
Bowles, with glowing cheek. ‘“‘If it was not 
that Rutledge Bowles is at the head of his Com- 
pany in Virginia, soon to be victorious there, I 
would only regret he is not at Corinth to share 
that great victory !” 

And now hardly has the pastor seated him- 
self after this in his room before the bells, and 
the shouts, and the roar of cannon announce 
that Mrs. Bowles is right. As he sits he can 

_ hear the instant and joyful bustle in the house. 


He hears Mrs. Bowles hurry the negro Charles |: 


down to the office for the papers. He hears 
Alice and her mother conversing eagerly to- 
gether as they await his return. He 

Charles return; can hear Alice reading aloud 


| 


the dispatches to her mother; hears Mrs. Bowles’s 
loud ‘‘Oh, thank God! thank God!” mingled 
with even weeping. Had it been in regard to 
any thing else in the world he would have been 
with them, and one with them. ° 

But as it is? A great gulf yawns between 
him and the rejoicing town; between him and 
the very family in which he lives, heretofore one 
in every thing; between him and Alice! There’ 
is a pause; and then the voice of Alice at the 
piano rings clear to the song of Dixie, and then 
of the Bonnie Blye Flag. There is another 
pause; then Alice plays more slowly, sings more 
sweetly: it isa Psalm this time—the Forty-sixth 
Psalm. Edward Arthur well knows why : it was 
the Psalm sung, he has often heard Mrs. Bowles 
tell, in the Major’s father’s family by the whole 
household, white and black, after the news of 
the surrender of Cornwallis. All this, and he 
sitting there in his room separated from all the 
world. 

Shall he dash away from him every thing, go 
in the house, congratulate them on the glorious 
news, rejoice with her—wifh Alice—with the 
whole world rejoicing around? He sinks his 
head upon his hands resting on the table before 
him, and tries to go over the whole question of 
Secession from the first. Was Secession a right 
thing? During these last two years he has, in 
reading and in conversation, made himself per- 
fectly familiar with every thing that can be said © 
on both sides of the question. He had brought 
to the investigation no prejudices or partialities 
except in favor of the South, in which he has 
lived all his life, out of which he never expects 
or desires to be as long as he lives. Distrustful 
of himself, he has ever sought divine guidance 
herein. Leaning his brow upon his table he 
sinks upon his knees, and goes again over the 
whole subject in the language and feeling of 
prayer. How ardently he desires to believe Se- 
cession, under all the circumstances, to have 
been a right thing before man and before God! 

But with-all the loud opinion of Somerville 
ringing at the instant in his ears, for his life he 
can not effect the slightest, most momentary 
agreement in himself with that opinion. Seces- 
sion was—is a wrong thing. But so many at 
the South disagree with him here? He can not 
help it; to him Secession was—is a great wrong. 
But so many pious Christians, learned and pious 
ministers have believed in it, have written and 
preached in its favor, have entered into it as 
the very cause of right and truth and God him- 
self? ‘They are more learned, more holy than 
he a thousandfold; none the less to him Seces- 
sion was—is wrong, wrong! He may ‘be de- 
luded, may be insane, but to him that night, 
reason as he may, Secession is to him as clearly 
@ crime as ever. 

Only a little time ago, he remembers, the 
whole land, North, South, East, West, thought 
and felt as he thinks and feels to-night. All 
were unanimous then, at least, on that point— 
the believers in Secession being regarded, such 
a little while ago, and by the whole land, with 
contempt as deluded, with horror as wicked 
men. He can remember how that sentiment 
ran through the speeches of all public men, the 
leading articles of all editors, the sermons of all 
preachers, the platform addresses on all anni- . 
versaries, the very school readers and hymns for 
Sabbath-school celebrations, the entire coun 
over. And to-night, like a man in full healt 
suddenly drugged into a hideous dream, he finds 
himself, as it were, alone in this same senti- 
ment, all the world changed as in an instant to 
believe with all their soul in exactly the reverse. 
But he has not changed with it; he almost wish- 
es he could have done so; but he has not, and 
he ¢an not help it. It was—it is a great crime! 

Then all that good Mr. Ellis said to him only 


‘yesterday comes into his mid. There is no 


man in Somerville with whom he has held such 
sweet and intimate communion, for years, now, 
as with Mr. Ellis, the member and pillar of bis 
church. _He has a friendship for Guy Brooks, 
but the lawyer has not the deep and devotional 
piety of Mr. Ellis. He has often conversed, and 
very agreeably, with Guy Brooks on church mat- 
ters; but he has never conversed with him as he 
has with Mr. Ellis, deep into the nigh there by 
his study fire, or here in his chamber, upon doc- 
trines precious alike to them both, unveiling to 
him in Christian friendship, the closest and sweet- 
‘est of all on earth, the deepest ces of his 
soul. He has often knelt with othe in 
prayer in private; but it was Mr. whose de- 
votional spirit rose with his own in agonies of 
entreaty, in the very wrestlings of living faith 
for the common cause of their hearts. Was 
there a proof of affection and esteem for him 
which Mr. Ellis had not given? in 
life, prudent in speech, sincere in soul, Hberal 
of his means to the last cetit, above all devoted- 
ly pious, Mr. Ellis had been the man of all men 
he had ever known to whom he had clung closest. 

‘You know I was a Union man to the very 
last,” his friend had said to him only yesterday. 
‘*We. agreed perfectly in sentiment on that 

int. But the case is altogether changed now. 

e are both Southern men+ have and desire 
to have no country but the South. Well, the 
Sonth has established itself as a nation 
from the North: We both o the step, but 


for it: ‘In the 
eracy being a nation, and we the citizens there- 
of, our duty is clear, You know the maxim: 
Foca , may she ever be right; but my 
untry, right or wrong!’” 

And here Mr. Arthur had cried out against 
this maxim, but all the argument only left them 
where they were before. 

“‘ When the North actually declared war upon 
us’’—Mr. Ellis continued, at last—“ war upon 
us, think of that! Actual war, simply for de- 
siring a peaceful separation from them, from 
that time my feelings have undergone a com- 


plete change. I am glad we did separate from 
a people capable of taking such a step—snch a 
wicked, diabolical step! Henceforth I have no 
wish but for the success of our arms, and for the 
defeat, destruction if need be, of the Northern 
Government. You have not a warmer friend in 
the world than I am,” adds good Mr. Ellis, tak- 
ing his pastor by the hand, the tears standing in 
his eyes as he speaks; ‘‘from my soul I admire 
and love you—am your sincere friend. Don’t 
persist in your course—don’t, I entreat you, for 
the sake of our friendship, for the sake of Christ’s 
cause—”’ 

If Edward Arthur could. only have got his 
friend then and there to have united with him 
in prayer, first for wisdom, and then ‘have dis- 
cussed together the one thing at the core and 
centre of it all—Slavery. But he dared not do 
it, An Abolitionist! Horror. Why Mr. Ellis 


_would have—what would he not have said and 


done? 

As if, deep down under all, Mr. Ellis, and ev- 
ery other Christian at the South was not think- 
ing, in various stages of advance, exactly. the 
same thoughts ! 

Yet it was strange, too. Long after war had 
been begun Mr. Ellis had little to say upon the 
subject. Week after week had the pastor, Guy 
Brooks, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Ellis, besides 
other church-members, met for prayer. On ev- 
ery one of these occasions Mr. Ellis had led in 
prayer, had prayed for peace, had prayed that 
Gad’s will might be done, but had never once 
prayed distinctly for the Confederacy, nor for 
the success of its‘arms and the defeat of its foes. 
As the months rolled on, Mr. Arthur, standing 
still himself, could perceive a change in his 
friend. At first he*woujd have scouted, and 
did scout, with horror the idea of his son Henry 
going to the war. ‘‘It was like causing Henry 
to pass through the fire to Moloch,” were his 
own words often repeated to his pastor. But, at 
last, Henry did go. Henceforth Mr. Ellis was 
indeed changed. Now he began to pray earnest- 
ly for the Confederacy, te give free y up to and 
beyond his means to all.the demands upon him 
toward it; to feast upon the papers, believing 
all they said of success to the Confederate arms ; 
to seek and join eagerly in all meetings and 
street conversations; in a word, to outdo many 
even of the most violent ‘‘ from-the-start Seces- 
sionists.”’ 

As the young minister knelt there in his room, 
with the bells pealing in his ears, he well knew 
that no man in Somerville was rejoicing more 
than Mr. Ellis in the news. ‘‘ We must cease 
looking back, cease reasoning _ the matter,” 
Mr. Ellis had told him yesterday, “and must 


give way now to our feelings, to our natural and 


hearty feelings, as citizens of a nation invaded 
by a brutal foe.” 

** But was not Secession a wrong thing ?” Mr. 
Arthur had asked. 

** Well, yes, in a certain sense it was,” Mr. 
Ellis had replied. 

‘* And is not this a war, on the part of the 
North, but an energetic attempt to put down a 
wrong thing? Is it not, this war, a desperate 
attempt on the part of the South to establish 
this wrong thing? Can you hope for the bless- 
ing of God, Mr. Ellis, on any effort to establish 
any wrong? Dare you deliberately pray to 
God to give success to the wrong?” said the min- 
ister 


‘¢ All this is mere morbid fancy, Mr. Arthur. 
Fight? yes, it is thé duty of every man in the 
South to fight. I have sent Henry! I tell you, 
Sir,’’ continued Mr. Ellis, a fire gleaming in his 
eye which no man had ever seen there a few 
months agone, “‘ if there are any among us who 
are unwilling to go and fight for the Confed- 
eracy*I would have them torn by force from 
their homes and made to go; if they are of no 
other use on the battle-field they will make 
breast-works there for those who do love their 
country.” 

Mr. Arthur had never been calmer in his life 
than when he replied, rising as he spoke: ‘‘ Mr. 
Ellis, we once thought and felt exactly alike in 
this matter. You have left me. I stand this 
hour exactly where I have always stood—must 
always stand. Wrong is of the Devil. Right 
is of God. A Wrong is eternally a Wrong, and 
a Right is eternally a Right. He who fights 
for the Wrong and against the Right fights for 
the Devil and against hisGod. May my right 
arm wither from its socket before I strike a blow 
for the one and against the other!” 

Only Secession the Wrong? No vague, unde- 
fined, instinctive apprehension of a deeper, more 
desperately wrong thing than that, under that, 
out of which, as from a giant and deadly root, 
Secession had naturally sprung ? 

Yes, Edward Arthur—the bells pealing in his 
ears—went over the whole subject which he had 
gone over and over and over again so often dur- 
ing the weary months past. Has not the South 
passed into the hands of the very worst and most 
desperate men in it? he asked himself. Many 
a Mr. Ellis drawn into it now; perhaps many a 
better man than I am deluded into it from the 
outset—but that its leaders are men who occu- 
pied, two years ago, a position in the esteem of 
the country the reverse of that to which they 
havé now risen who can deny? And, suppose 
Secession successful, what is that but the certain 
crumbling apart, both at the North and at the 
South, of States held together by so fragile a 
tie? Will-not Secession be ever before the 
mind as the easy remedy for any dissension 
among States? And what is my country, my 
nation, then? What permaneney in such a 
Confederacy toward nations abroad? What 
permanency in such a loosely-bound nation for 
the building of railways—the founding of great 
institutions? What hope for the peaceful spread 
of civilization and the Gospel in a region perpet- 
ually in danger, at least, of crumbling to frag- 
ments? Shall I desire and pray that the South 


may succeed in this effort to make itself another 
South America of wrangling and warring proy- 
inces ? 

And suppose the Confederacy successful as 
against the North—does not the one existing » 
cause—Slavery—still exist? With such a line 
of frontier, with such hostility to Slavery North, 
with such jealousies and rivilctes, could a peace 
between twosuch nations last six months? That, 
Sla ! Old, and stale, and hackneyed reasop- 
ings these, now; but to Edward Arthur that 
night they were living things with which he 
wrestled as for his life! 

It is as one exhausted with long conflict that, 
on this afternoon after the night of bells, Ed- 
ward Arthur sees Mr. Neely enter the house of 
Mrs. Bowles, on a little visit to the mother, and 
especially to the daughter. 

Just a word or two in regard to Mr. Neely 
while he waits on the front porch for Charles to 
answer his knock. A tall man is Mr. Neely, 
with fair hair and florid face. When he first 
came South Mr. Neely had always replied, 
** Kentucky,” when asked where he was from. 
Becanse having made an extensive tour of that 
State before settling in Somerville, he was from 
Kentucky. But his fair and rosy face was against 
him ; he had always to acknowledge, at last, that 
shameful and painful fact of having been origin- 
ally from New Hampshire; in fact, hard to say, 
**born there.” If Mr. Neély’s body was in per- 
petual motion—hands, eyes, feet, tongue—it was 
only because it was an instrument thoroughly 
adapted to his active and restless mind. 

One definite purpose Mr. Neely had in life— 
to succeed. That is, to obtain as much position 
and property as he could, in which he is very far 
from being singular. Starting from New En- 
gland with just one hundred dollars in gold, a 
good suit of clothes, an old-fashioned watch, 
once belonging to his father and his father’s 
father, a pleasant person, a ready wit, he had 
gone into the Book Agency Business because it 
was the first thing that turned up. But it had 
occurred to him as a thing still better to study 
Law, and now he is teaching in Somerville as a 


‘means of support—glorious Daniel Webster be- 


fore him in that—while he masters enough legal 
knowledge to obtain a license. Mr. Neely is not 
an unprincipled man; Mr. Neely would not do 
a dishonest deed for the world—an undoubted- 
ly, undeniably dishonest deed, you know—but 
a, Neely, all this apart, is resolved to suc- 
ceed. 

Now it is not in New Hampshire thgt Mr. 
Neely is expecting to succeed, but in Somerville 
and the South. Therefore Mr. Neely must adapt 
himself to Somerville. Point out to him that 
“‘Hadn’t oughter” grates upon the ears of Som- 
erville, and never again does that expression 
pass his lips. It is part of his creed that though 
there are such quadrupeds as cows, the universe 
owns nothing answering to the name of keows. 
Well does Mr. Neely know that the calling any 
one to an account for a thing is vastly better ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘‘ calling him to dew for it,” 
but he would prefer death tosuch language. Mr. 
Neely often speaks of ‘‘ throwing a rock,” but of 
such a thing as a ‘‘stone” he has never read, except 
in the Bible. Cheerfully does Mr. Neely inter- 
change “‘evening” for ‘‘night,” and as freely does 
he give up “chores” for ‘‘ jobs ;” and so of all forms 
of speech unadapted to his new meridian. There 
now lingers not even the knowledge of one in 
his mind. It is rather the custom of Somerville 
to substitute negro labor for one’s own labor, and 
to no man there has it become so indispensable 
as to Mr. Neely. No man denies the piety of 
Mr. Neely; but it was after ascertaining which of 
the churches in Somerville had the largest at- 
tendance that he united himself to just that church 
—and of that church’s choir Mr. Neely is a prom- 
inent member; but as to introducing, or even 
alluding to any of the tunes so familiar in New 
Mfampshire and in the old church there, and so 
unknown in Somerville—why, Mr. Neely has 
long since ceased even to whistle them to him- 
self, on principle. ‘Identify myself with the 
South” is Mr. Neely’s one, plain path; and the 
only question on any and every point with him, 
great and small, is simply, which is the North- 
ern, which the Southern side of this matter? 
and magnetized by this, Mr. Neeley repels the 
Northern and clings to the Southern Pole of the 
question by a second nature which has become an 
instinct. 

In a word, Somerville contains many hundre 
Southern-born individuals, but Mr. Neely is the 
most intensely Southern person there. That is, 
in comparison with the born Southerners, we 
mean. There are a plenty of other men there 
—Lamum, Barker, and the rest—born at the 
North, as Southern as he. Let us pause to in- 
scribe this fact on the page of the times for fu- 
ture analysis.and inference by whosoever chooses 
to undertake the task. Among the people, in 
the army, in political office, in the pulpit, on the 
stump, as editors—in all things at the South, 
Northern-born men are the most intensely South- 
ern Southerners there. Pugnacious and self- 
conceited old Dr. Johnson once dreamed that 
he had an argument with some one in which he 
was defeated. We all remember how he con- 
soled himself on awaking in this defeated con- 
dition: ‘* At least, Sir, it was I myself, at last, 
who furnished my imaginary opponent with all 
the arguments with which he defeated me!” 
The North may flatter itself or bewail itself on 
the fact as it please, but, in a goodly measure, 
the des ion of Southern resistance was owing 
to muskets and pens in Northern hands under 


‘the flag of the Confederacy, New England wit 


and New England resolve where raged the bat- 
tle fiercest in council or in field. | 

**T was born in Columbia, South Carolina, 
Sir,” Dr. Peel had one day replied to Mr. Nee- 
ly. Dr. Peel was a dark, superb-looking man, 
almost ducal in dress and bearing, and the words 
were spoken with his black eye full upon Mr. 
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Neely, and in tones, to Mr. Neely’s ear, so dis- | But in all Mr. Neely’s conversation, though he 


tinct and regal! ‘‘I am a prince of the blood, 
Sir,” would scarce have sounded nobler. Ah, 
how mean New Hampshire, and how plebeian 
Mr. Neely to himself in comparison ! 

By no one was Mrs. Bowles congratulated, 
that day after the bells, in ber parlor, more cord- 
ially than by Mr. Neely. No one had a bright- 
er smile or a more hearty grasp of the hand on 
the occasion. If there was any defect in Mr. 
Neely it was that he was too glad, too fervent. 
But this one thing, brought with him from his 
bracing mountains, Mr. Neely could not un- 
learn; this one Southern thing he had not yet 
learned—to be still. Not that Southerners are 
not demonstrative enough, but then they are 
quiet withal; and this Mr. Neely could not be. 

‘¢A most wonderful victory, Madam,” said 
Mr. Neely, rubbing his hands; ‘‘the complete 
rout of the Yankees. You will observe in the 
dispatch, Beauregard remarked on the spot that 
it was a more complete thing than 
even. I rejoice sincerely in it.” 

And no doubt Mr. Neely did. He ed 
his school with prayer every morning, and nev- 
er had he failed since Secession to insert a peti- 
tion therein for the victory of the South, and for 
‘‘the speedy and total defeat of our cruel and 
implacable foes.” Of late he had got into the 
custom of making little addresses to his school, 
descriptive of the wickedness of the North and 
of the glorious and successful revolution in which 
the South was embarked. As to giving the 
boys a holiday after the good news of last night, 
he would certainly have done that if the boys 
had only come to school that morning, which, 
however, they did not do, having voted them- 
selves a holiday already, and altogether irre- 
Mr. Neely—the fact being that Mr. 

eely was the most thoroughly governed indi- 
vidual in the school. ‘‘Old Neely?” any boy 
would indignantly exclaim on being remonstra- 
ted with on some special act of insubordination 
to his teacher, ‘‘ why, old Neely is a Yankee!” 

Yes, it was hard, very hard! No man could 
have been an earlier Secessionist or a more con- 
sistent Secessionist than the schoolmaster. His 
whole language had from the outset been of un- 
wavering and unmitigated hostility to the North. 
Other men would venture to make exceptions in 
favor of “‘some, at Jeast, it is to be hoped—some, 
however few,” at the North; Mr. Neely could 
not in conscience make any such exceptions. 
In teaching his boys History he constantly kept 
up the striking parallel in their minds between 
the Revolution of ’'76 and that in which the 
South was now engaged. He ired com- 
positions from every pupil old enough to write 
them upon the topic of the day, and applauded 
most highly those in which the Yankees were 
most terribly demolished. ‘‘‘ Nero was the Ty- 
rant of the Roman Empire, and Liacoln is the 
Tyrant of America,” ‘‘Only Powder and Steel 
can cure the North of its Phrensy,” ‘‘ Jefferson 
Davis is the Washington of our New Nation,” 
and the like, were the copies set by him for his 
— More than once highly patriotic songs 

ad appeared in the Somerville Star signed N., 
which Mr. Neely had never denied as being from 
his pen. In fine, if Mr. Neely left any thing 
‘undone in proof of his sincere devotion to the 
cause of Secession it is impossible to imagine 
what that thing was. When he arrived in Som- 
erville he possessed a amped p of his fa- 
ther. A large one‘and a very good one it was, 
- and an honest, fatherly, clear-cogntenanced old 

patriarch the elder Mr. Neely seemed to be there- 
from. Shall it be recorded here that the son 
deliberately broke to atoms and stamped, in his 
own words, ‘‘to flinders’’ beneath his heel that 
likeness in the first fervors of the war? Shall it 
be added that of this he afterward boasted with 
all phrases suitable to such a deed? Ariéjstical- 
ly considered this ought not to be mentioned, on 
— of its improbability, yet was it simple 

act. 

And yet? True as it is of the teacher it is 
equally so of all other Northern-born Secession- 
iste—they never were thoroughly trusted and be- 
lieved in as being really ‘‘ sound.” 

“Tt isn’t nature,” Juggins was continu- 
ally remarking to husband and visitors, ‘‘ for 
any body to turn so agin theirown people. You 
needn’t tell me what good Secessionists that 
Lamum an’ Neely an’ the rest are, I don't be- | 
lieve a bit inthem myself. And there’s Brother 
Barker,” adds Mrs. Juggins, after a long pause, 
approaching the subject with reluctance. ‘*Oh, 
I know how well and how much he talks. But 
—somehow—yes. Ah, well, don’t it ‘pear to 
you Brother Barker is too feverish like, kind o’ 
. Over-het?” and Mrs. Juggins looks you anxious- 
ly and inquiringly in the eyes as she knits. 

And this was the universal feeling whether ex- 
pressed or not. The more geome Southern 
* Northern men were, only that much the more 
did people murmur, *‘ Only put on; you'll see 
one day if it isn’t!” It matters not how violent 
- and consistent in his course Lamum, for ¥- 
stance, was; though mortal could say no more 
against the North and for the South than he; 
though he harped perpetually on the infamy and 
the merited halter of ‘‘the traitors among us,” 
at last people were only suspicious—*‘ Yankees 
all of them!”—to the degree. Had 
any one of them been detected in the worst prac- 
tices of the incendiary and Abolitionist, one uni- 
versal chorus would have broken forth, ‘‘ A Yan- 
kee! I always knew it!” - 

Mrs. Bowles was to see Mr. Neely, 
however, and conversed eagerly with him on the 
_ glorious news—an unconscious condescension 
running through all her manner as of a South 
Carolina lady conversing with a New Englander | 
—a condescension not more assumed on her part 
than taken for granted on his. To no female 
born and living at the North would or could Mr. 
Neely have beefi so obsequious, so deferential. 


It is an unpleasant thing to write, but it is a fact. 


addressed himself mainly to Mrs. Bowles, it was 
with chief reference to Miss Alice that he spoke. 
The truth is, the man really admired and loved 
the beautiful and queenly girl as he never loved 
or admired a woman before. There was a maj- 
esty in her erect bearing, a dignity inherited 
from her stately old father the Major, in her re- 
serve, a serene soul in her full and steady eye, 
which was more to him even than her glowing 
cheek and coral lip. It is a shame to hint such 
a thing in America, but it was the old story of 
plebeian and aristocrat, squire of low degree 
aspiring to the hand of noble dame. Marrying 
a —— Carolinian! It was next to being born 
there ! 

** And it must be a great gratification to you, 
Miss Alice,” he said, at last, ‘‘that the flag you 
presented that day to the regiment was in the 
fight.” And Mr. Neely went back in memory 
to the day of its presentation, Alice standing on 
the platform with the colors in her hand, saying 
her few thrilling words more with eye and cheek 
and attitude than with tongue, a goddess to him 
from that moment henceforth and forever. For 
the moment Alice had endeavored to believe her- 
self then and there a sort of ‘‘ heroine of ’76” 
over again. But, under all this cry of ‘‘Our 
Country!” ‘‘Our Glorious Revolution!” “Our 
gallant Army!” ‘‘Our despicable foes!” there 
steadily ran this fact, we are fighting for our 
negroes. Ugly thought, we are fighting for our 
—slavery! No, not a thought, an unpleasant 
but undefined consciousness thereof. 

‘** Yes,” said Alice; ** but I am more anxious 
to know the fate of the men that received it, just 
now, than any thing else.” Whereupon Mr. 
Neely. skillfully turned the conversation upon 
their bravery, mingled with reasonings to show 
why he did not think, at least sincerely hoped, 
they had not suffered much in the contest, 
‘*And you have not heard, you tell me, from 

our son, Captain Rutledge Bowles?” he said at 

t, turning to Mrs. Bowles. 

‘Only that he is at the head of his company 
in Virginia,” said Mrs. Bowles. 

‘I suppose we shall be compelled to inflict 
another Manassas upon them there.,, Perhaps 
one more defeat of the kind may satisfy them,” 
said Mr. Neely. 

‘*Ratledge Bowles was then in Charleston,” 
said Mrs. Bowles, ‘‘in obedience to orders. He 
assures me in his last letter that he will be in the 
next battle, orders or no orders, wherever he 
thinks it likely to take place. I regret that he 
and many of the youth of South Carolina can 
not feel as satisfied with Mr. Davis and his ar- 
rangements as could be wished. It is a little 
hard that South Carolina should be second to 
Mississippi, taking the lead in the revolution the 
way my native State did. It is only for the pres- 


en r. ' 

Neer Mr. Neely entered upon a glowing 
eulogy of South Carolina, adroitly worded, too, 
in the midst of which the bell rang for supper. 

** Really, I had completely forgotten myself,” 
he said, as he arose. ‘‘Only when one‘gets to 
spéaking of South Carolina—”’ 

‘*Stay to supper with us, Mr. Neely,” said 
Mrs. Bowles, with a warmer manner than when 
he first came, and with perhaps somewhat more 
of hesitation and of apology for possible intrusion 
than was necessary, Mr. Neely at last consented. 

** You will excuse me, Mr. Arthur,” said Mrs. 
when the family were 
‘*but you are really looking as if you had just 
It was a fact; the 
pale, care-worn face of Edward Arthur contrast- 


ed strongly at the moment with the and 
eely by his side. 


** Yes, Madam, I had no sleep last night,” was 
he endeavored to 
assume a more cheerful manner. 
‘* Why, as to that, none of us slept last 
said the schoolmaster. “ 


. “Glorious news! 
it not, Arthar ?” 
> pressing, almost 
to lying those days! What 
about dissembling, evading, 
getting the truth, and all that? 
Satan is Satan, God is God, a lie is alie! And 
the lying, downright lying, on the part of the 
Union people at the South—multitudes of them 
at least—was one of the most terrible demorali- 
zations of the times, If ever necessity, the fear 
of consequences, the unparalleled nature of the | 
case, justified people in this, of course they were , 
completely justified. But can any thing make 
a wrong tobe aright? Does God ever so place 
man that he must sin? Alice was cutting cake 
at the moment, but how keenly she was on the 
alert for Mr. Arthur’s reply, though she raised 
not her eyes. | 

‘*Has any confirmation of it as yet arrived, 
Mr. Neely ?”” was Mr. Arthur’s calm reply. 

**Confirmation ? It needs no confirmation !” 
exclaimed astonished Mr. Neely. ‘‘'The victory 
is one we already knew would take place when- 
ever the armies joined. The only question was 
one of place and day.” 

‘“*You must m me if I seem to cast a 
gloom on the matter, but I frankly confess that 
my dominant feeling since the news came is one 
of sorrow,” said the minister. 

‘‘Serrow, Mr. Arthur!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowles and Mr. Neely in the same breath. 

‘* At the awful destruction of human life,” said 
the minister, and Alice breathed again. “You 


‘know my profession has habituated me to Jook 


on things inthat light. Pardon me; butto think 
of a civil war in our country, not in France or 
Italy, but actually in America! A battle on 
our soil, with all its hideous carnage! I say no- 
thing about souls hurried by thousands, unpre- 
pared many of them, into etérnity. Again, par- 
don me, but you must blame my“profession.” 
And thus Mr. Arthur told part of the trath ; 
but did he tell really the truth im telling only a 


vart ? 


_ But not for nothing had Mr. Neely been born 
in New England. ‘ Why, Mr. Barker is of your 
profession, agd I saw him last night listening to 
Colonel Ret Roberts, and I really believe he was 
the happiest man there!” 

Mr. Neely was right. Brother Barker was 
there, and was as happy, to say the least, as 
any man on the ground. So happy, that in 
drinking down the Colonel’s speech he had no 
time on the instant even to object mentally to 
its innumerable oaths, and to its blood-thirsty 
atrocities. Yes, no man laughed louder, or ap- 
meres every sentiment with both of his long 

ands more eagerly than he. What though Se- 
cession had arrested at once the operation and 


imecome of every Bible Society, Tract Institution, . 


Missionary Cause — domestic and foreign — as 
well as every other Benevolent Association in the 
land ; what though it was pouring over the land, 
through the prostrated embankments of Law, 
Order, Religion, and Society such a torrent of 
Profanity, Sabbath Desecration, Intemperance, 
aad all kindred vices as the most gloomy-find- 
ed had never dared even to fear: what though 
ministers were starving at their ministry, or 
driven from it into other pursuits, churches 
were being split into fragments and dissolved, 
all religious worship being comparatively aban- 
doned save to hear political sermons and procla- 
mation prayers; members of churches and even 
ministers backsliding and apostatizing by multi- 
tudes; what though the minds of worldly men 
were being hardened a thousandfold in ir- 
religion ; even the coming generation blasted in 
advance by the arrested instruction, and the inev- 
itable corruption, mind and heart, by the times, 
of the very children. What though the cause 
dearest, avowedly, to Mr. Barker of all om earth 
—that of the Gospel—was perishing beneath the 
deadly influences of war in the land—civil war 
—yet was Brother Barker the loudest, and hap- 


| piest, and heartiest among all beneath Colonel 


Ret Roberts’s eloquence that night. 

Ah,if Brother Barker had been the only min- 
ister of the sort! It was indeed the hour of the 
Saviour’s crucifixion afresh. Never speak of the 
soldiers gambling at his feet, spotted with his 
falling blood, nor of the taunting multitude, nor 
of the darkening sky above and the earth quiv- 
ering*beneath, next to the hiding of the Father’s 
face, the darkest, bitterest thing was that, even 
of Christ's disciples how nearly may we come to 
reading: ‘‘ They all forsook him, and fied.” We 
speak not of you who clung all the closer to your 
Master, with se from the reigning 
spirit of the world, with strong crying to God 
during all that hour of darkness. You who, 
heartily with the North then, or as heartily with 
the South then, kept most heartily of all to 
Christ—one with each other at léast in that— 
alas that, North and South, your number seemhed 
so small in those days of Satan’s hour, and the 
Power of Darkness! | 

‘*For my part I do not wonder Mr. Barker 
should rejoice,” said Mm Neely, after having 
waited in vain for the minister’s reply. ‘* With 
him, I believe the entire North to have become 
thoroughly infidel. This is a religious war—a 
war for Scripture doctrine in regard to Slavery 
against Abolitionism and all the other infidel 
isms of the North. Mr. Barker rejoices in the 
defeat of the North as in the defeat of irreligion 
itself—so do I.” 

‘*Mr. Neely,” said Alice at this juncture, 
‘¢how then about England and old Scotland— 


tE 
“Ido note and your question 
Miss Alice,” said , on the 
mean, for argument sake, you know,” 


“Really, I am not sure,” began Mr. Neely. 
But he saw that Alice knew, anc knew that he 
the facts of the case. ‘* With the North, 


eye. 

** And are they all infidel?” began Alice. 

“‘T tell you what I frankly think; I mean I 
will frankly say what I really and truly believe, 
and that almost the whole Christian 
Church is becoming infidel, Ja@binical. By 
J obinical notions I mean the old French no- 
tions of freedom and equalify.” ; 

- “T think I- know what Jacobin means,” said 
Alice, her eyes still bent with inquiry upon him. 

‘**In this strife, Miss Alice, between Jacobin- 

ism, then, and Conservatism, between infidelity 


» and the Gospel, in fact, I do believe that there 


is only one spot on the globe in which the pure 
and genuine Gospel lingers, and that is in the 
South. I wish to flatter no one,” added Mr. 
Neely, ‘‘ but of all the South I do believe that 
piety, the purest and most strictly in accordance 
with the Bible—Old Testament as well as New 
—is to be found in South Carolina. I myself 
was born at the North,” continued Mr. Neely, 
with engaging frankness; ‘‘ but, if one may say 
such a thing, I would give millions to have been 
born, of all the world, in South Carolina.” 

Yes, Mr. Neely actually said just that! 

Mrs. Bowles cordially approved the sentiment, 
and assured Mr. Neely how highly she felt flat- 
tered. Alice never raised her eyes from her 


plate. > 
“Therefore,” said Mr. Neely, after some fur- 
ther conversation, ‘‘ if I, a Northern man, rejoice 
so in the success of Southern arms, I am sure 
you must, Mr. Arthur.” a 
‘* It is impossible for me not to rejoice in what- 
be for the interest and real welfare and 


prosperity of the South, Mr. Neely,” replied the 
other. ‘I have every inducement, and it would 


be unnatural and simply impossible that I should 
feel otherwise.” 
And yet, somehow, his reply did not satisfy 
Mrs: Bowles. ~ 
‘“‘T am perfectly ignorant of military matters, 
said Alice at last, ‘‘ but I do not understand what 


is meant when the dispatch says that Beauregard 
-fell back from Shiloh some twenty miles to Cor- 


soldiers; but why fall back ?” , 

Thereupon Mr. Neely hastened to explain mat- 
ters, showing that it was a kind of military strat- 
egy almost invariably adopted by victorious ar- 
mies. Alice but not. 

**Oh, you mustn’t mind Alice, Mr. Neely,” 
said Mrs. Bowles, at length. .‘‘ She is a willful 
girl, and she has an independent habit of her 
own: She is always endeavoring to form) her 
own conclusions or every jsubject. When \she 
once gets a notion in her head it is impossible 
to reason with her. She rdminds me more and 
more of her father, Major Bowles.. Buty Alice, 
do let us have some music, We are not tifed 
of Dixie yet—what a low name for the South !— 
or the Bonnie Blue Flag—any thing.” 

‘‘What do you say to Yankee Doodle, or 
Hail Columbia, or the Star-spangled Banner, 
Mr. Neely ?” said Alice, looking back upon that 
gentleman, with her hands upon the keys of the 
instrument. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


On THE FASHIONABLE COLORED Deary me,” 
said old Mrs. Guy, “why nowadays all the young gals is 
light headed.” 


A New Name ror a SzamsTeese.— Miss Sew and Sew. 

** How fast wicked men can go on in their sins!" ex- 
claimed a good but ted old lady; “it only 
takes two seconds to fight a duel!” 


Conceited people are always happy, they do so enjoy 
themselves. , 

A lady, complaining how rapidly time stole away, said, 
“ 1 I am near thirty.” ‘Do not fret at it, 
> u will get furtber from that frightful epoch every 

y.” 

Why are the English people like the act of reasoning !—~ 

Because they are a racy-hosey-nation. 


When is it useless to try to borrow a book ?— When it 
is Lent. f 


The following story is told of » father of the church. 
At an association dinner a debate arcee as to the use of 
the rod in br up children, The doctor teok the 


whose reputation for veracity was not h 

tained that parents often do harm to their children by un- 
just punishment, from not knowing the facts of the case. 
“* Why,” said he, **the only time my father whipped me 
was for telling the truth.” ‘ Well,” retorted the doctor, 
“it cured you of it, didn’t it?’ 


she was struck with the redness 


**A pig’s head and tur- 
nips, dear.” Little M ing of an tive turn she 
got peeping in the pot, when she saw one of the turnips in 
the pig’s mouth. “ Mother, mother!” shecried. ** What's 
the matter?” “Oh, mother, if you don’t come quick the 
pig will eat all the turnips!" 


Artemus Ward tells a good 
tion of the Lady of Lyons at the Salt Lake Cit atre: 
“An Mormon arose and went out with twenty- 
four wives, angrily stating that he wouldn’t sit and ‘see a 
play where & man made such a cussed fuss over one wo- 
man. 


Wh 


is John s boy larger than his father ?—Be- 


— 


Ww. lad, on delivering his milk « 
few mornings ago in « neighboring city, was asked wh 
m plicity. unless they warm water 

stead of cold.” i 


A letter was mailed in one of our post-offices the other 
it, but ip place of 


velope: ** Mr. 
this; the stamp wouldn't stick, sq I tore the thing up."* 


Why did Adam whtn alone find the day lms 


**] am glad this coffee don’t owe me any "side 
book-keeper to his wife the other morning at 
‘* Why so?” was the response. ‘‘ Because I don’t 
it would ever settle.” ’ 


Halloa, Bridget! what 
chicken-pie?” ‘* It's efght, 


o 


elock, is it, and where's the 


An exch gives reasons for not publishing a poetia 
effusion as fohows : “The rhythm sounds like pumpkins 
rolling over a barn floor, while some lines appear to have 
been measured with a yard-stick, and 
foot pole.” 

“The next time I catch you alone, Tom ru 

thrashing !” «id @ ruffianly bully of the 
te a mild-looking boy. “ Well,” quietly and 
tly replied Tom, “* I ain't often caught alone, as 
I generally have my feet and fists with me.” * 


Woman's Mise10n—Sub-mission, 


A is said to be a perfect incarnation of Cupid, 
as she her beau in a quiver. | 


Tus QuzsTion.—“* How's your cold 


Tt has been discovered that Othello held « legal as well 
a8 & military office in Venice, He was a-tawny-general. | 


What is the worst seat a man can sit on ?—Self-con- 


A warning needed at all fashionable assembiages—Look 
out for the paint! 


New Axios.—A thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. 


“ Tilly,” said a mother to her daughter, who had seen 
but five summers, * what should you do without your mo- 
ther?” “I should put on every day just such a dress as 


I wanted,” was the prompt Teply. 

in my eye feels sore?” 
Holmes. 


“I can see a very bad pupil,” was the reply of the Pro 
fessor, who never likes tu be funny r he bas his pro- 
fessional gariients on. | 

| 


inth. I am confident of the gallantry of oar 


with a ten- 


a 


affirmative, and the chief opponent was a gy op 
igh. He main- 


Good bleed will show iteaif,” the old eald when 
nose. | 


| 
Bai 
never turned out for a rascal. “I do,” said Randolph, 
sai ice, ** does estant Europe stand on . 
this anesti it} North or with the South ?” To what tribe do Scotch Jews belong !—Mac-Assur. 
I believe,” he added, under the stress of her | [ns 
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| 
| | 
| 
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VIEWS LN THE HOLY LAND. 


Tue views of Jerusalem and of other places inti- 
mately associated in our minds with the life of our 
Saviour presented on pages 168 and 169 are new and 
interesting. We shall briefly notice the several top- | 
ics of interest connected with our illustrations. 

Of JERUSALEM We give two separate Views. — How 
different the Jerusalem of to-day from the City of 
the Great King in the days of HErop and Priate! 
Within the walls—if we except perhaps the Temple 


" area, that one grand spot of surpassing interest in 


Jerusalem—there is not a street which either the 
Saviour or his apostles ever trod. The present 
roadways, if even they follow the old lines, are 
above the rubbish which “many a fathom deep”’ 
covers the ancient causeway. There is not one 
house standing on which we can feel certain that 
our Lord ever gazed, unless it be the old tower at 
the Jaffa Gate. Only the heavens above and the 
hills around remain the same. The site of the old 
Temple was never open to any but Moslems until 


‘after the Crimean War. No remains of the old 


Temple exist above ground, Every atom of its 
dust, as far as we can discover, has been swept 
away. Literally not one stone has been left upon 
another. Its site, however, can be determined with 
almost perfect accuracy. The hpge old cisterns 
which supplied the Temple with water still remain. 
Upon this spot Jesus Curist taught and wrought 
miracles. This is the Thermopyle of the universe. 
The dust of which man is made alone remains and 
covers all. Not an object meets the eye on which 
kings and prophets with Jesus and his apostles 
gazed except the Mount of Olives and the blue sky. 
Yet it may be those holy feet have trod the steps 
of that old passage; and His lips may have drunk 
from the waters that ‘‘ made glad the city of God.” 

Outside of the walls the Valley of Kidron sepa- 
rates, Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. This is 
also known as the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Another 
valley curving in from the west is the Vafley of 
Hinnom, or Tophet. Perhaps there is no place on 
earth where so many thoughts of human crime and 
misery suggest themselves as among the rocky 
sepulchres of this valley. The horrible Moloch 
fires which consumed many-ar agonized child once 
blazed among these stones. It was on the opposite 
side, dh the Hill of Corruption, that SoLomon set 
up his idols in the very sight of the Temple. In 
this valley is the Aceldama, or “‘ Field of Blood,” 
where, into a caverned pit, now built over, bodies 
were cast, and laid there under a sprinkling of dirt 
to suffer corruption. It has been closed for a cen- 
tury, but will ever be associated with the traitor, . 
No wonder the valley of Hinnom was made the 
type of hell! 

The village of BerHany, once the home of Mary 
and Marrua, and the place where Cnrist raised 
LAzARvus from the dead, consists now of brown mud 
hovels. It is the squalid abode of confusion, dogs, 
and poverty. 

Of all the places associated with Scripture his- 
tory BeTHLEHE™ is, on the whole, the most pictur- 
esque. The three convents attached to the Church 
of the Nativity, which crown the summit and the 
ridge on which the village’ is built, wear the mass- 
ive and dignified look of an,old medieval fortress. 
The terraces, which, like gigantic stairs, descend to 
the lower valleys and the small alluvial plains and 
corn-fields, have a fine bold sweep, and are rich in ol- 
ives and fruit trees, the shade and verdure of which 
relieve the eye from the dazzling glare of the white 
limestone rocks and soil. 

Although Jesvs was born in Bethlehem, the Holy 
Family, immediately after the presentation in the 
temple, or forty days after the birth of the child, re- 
moved to Nazareth. . It was here, probably, that 
the visit of the Magi was made, and not, as is gen- 
erally supposed, in Bethlehem, 

Nazareth of Galilee was the home of Curust in 
his boyhood. Here he labored at his humble trade 
for many years. Here in this town—among these 
hills—Jesus was brought up as a child, and was sub- 
ject to His meek and loving mother, ‘‘ full of grace ;” 
here as a boy ‘‘ He grew in wisdom and in stature ;” 
here for many years he labored as a man for His 
daily bread; here he lived as an acquaintance, 
neighbor, and friend. For years he gazed on this 
landscape, and walked along these mountain paths, 
and worshiped God among these solitudes. 

The Church of the Ho_y Sepuicure, in which 
Curist is said to have been buried is a large one, 
including. under one roof many chapels, in which 
different ‘‘communions” worship. The Holy Sep- 
ulchre is not what many people suppose it to be. It 
is not a cave, or a hole in a rude rock; but a small 
marble chapel, which rises up from the flat stone 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


It is now more than twenty years since Green- 
wood Cemetery was opened for the purposes of in- 
terment. It is now the largest and most beautiful 
burial-place on the continent. .A multitude of 
beautiful inclosures, and several hundred tombs 
and monuments, involving a vast aggregate ex- 
pense, may now be seen there—pleasing memori- 
als, in the main, of taste and wealth+—certainly of 
grief and pious love. ‘ The tombs, for which the 
slopes_of Greenwood afford frequent opportunity, 
are of every style of architecture. The monuments 
are various in design, from the modest tablet to the 
magnificent pillar or massive sarcophagus. The 
great number of attractions connected with this 
Cemetery have made it an object of interest to vis- 
itors second tomone in Brooklyn, 

The grounds of this Cemetery, now compri 
four hundred acres, are situated in Brooklyn, o 
Gowanus Heights, about two and a half miles from 
the Atlantic Ferry. They are beautifully undulat- 
ing and diversified, presenting continual changes of 
surface and scenery, and are remarkably adapted to 
the purpose for which they are appropriated. The 
elevated portions of the Cemetery afford numerous 
and interesting views, embracing the Bay and Har- 
bor of New York, with ifs islands and forts, the cit- 


ies of New York and Brooklyn, the shores of the | fessor added, with a yawn. He was used to it, you 


North and East Rivers, New Jersey, Staten Island, 
the Quarantine, numerous towns and villages in ev- 
ery direction, together with a view of the Atlantic 
Ocean, reaching from Sandy Hook to the Pavilion 
at Rockaway. The various avenues in the grounds 
(exclusive of paths) extend sixteen miles. 


has only been completed a short time. 
northern side of the Cemetery. 
point lying nearest to the vast population of aew 
York and Brooklyn. 
and elaborate Gothic edifice, solidly constructed of 
‘the best New Jersey sandstone. 
through the massive structure are appropriated—one 
to funerals, the other tovisitors. A room forthe lat- 
ter to rest in; and fire-proof offices for the Cemetery 
business, occupy the lower part of the building. 
Upward it terminates in three lofty 
There is a bell for the passing procession 

clock to strike the hours. The deep, triangular re- 
cesses of the pediments above the two gateways are 
filled in, on both sides, with groups of sculpture 
formed of the Nova Scotia sandstone. 

groups represent the Saviour’s Entombment; His 
Resurrection; the Resurrection of the Widow's 


foils, are figures in relief of Faith, 
ory, and of Love. 


school punctually every day, as all boys do who in- 
tend to some time be great authors like Mr. Tupper, 
there was a young lady of the same age with myself 
moving in society, and her name was Christine Bell. 
Of course there is a vast difference’between a school- 
boy of eighteen and a young lady of the same age in 
society. 
eral beaux. One of these was a prosperous young 
grocer by the name of Hiram Jackson, whose first 
name was familiarly abbreviated to Hi, and whose 
last name to Jack, by the simple-nearted villagers 
who sat about his grocery in the evenings; se that 
the boys, when angry and disrespectful, were in the 
habit of sarcastically calling him High-Low-Jack. 
Whether it was this title which discouraged Chris- 
tine, or whether she felt too proud to 
cer (her father was a dealer in dry goods), or wheth~ 
er she had other and better reasons for her behavior, 


. Bell Brown. As my name is Brown, and Brown is 


‘| above molasses and tea, and he aspired to reach a 


The Entrance, which we illustrate on page 172, 
It is on the 
It is situated at a 


" The gateway is an imposing 


Two passage-ways 


, and a 


These four 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
I. 


WHen I was still a boy of eighteen, to 


Christine was a beauty, and she had sev- 


a gro- 


suffice it that the young lady’s name is now Christine 


a very uncommon name indeed, you may naturally 
conclude that Christine is now my wife. Correct; 
she is my wife. 

It may be unnecessary to explicitly state after 
this that Hiram Jackson’s courting of Christine 
was unsuccessful. Nevertheless, to avoid any pos- 
sible misconception, I will so state. It was unsuc- 
cessful, and he did not marry Christine. He eventu- 
ally married another lady, and a very good wife she 
makes him. He left our village (Milktown, New 
York State. Iam disposed to be thus particular 
with my reader in all this matter of proper names, 
because I wish him to understand and believe that 
I am relating facts, and that I stand ready to shake 
hands with Mr. Gradgrind himself right here on the 
threshold of my story), and he went out into t 
world to seek bis fortune. . iN 

He was an ambitious young man, with a soul 


high place in the world. So he turned his atten- 
tion to ballooning, and soon had his wish. He be- 
came noted throughout the country as a successful 
aeronaut. He made a great deal of money and a 
great deal of noise, and all but made a voyage to 
the Sandwich Islands in a balloon. He came to. 
New York at the end of several years, and built a 
monstrous hole in the ground, up by Central Park, 
and put a high board fence around it to keep people 
from falling into the hole without paying the ad- 
mission fee. I was at this time residing in New 
York, and advancing rapidly toward the top of that 
hill upon whose summit stands the temple in which 
Mr. Tupper wanders, the envy of his contempora- 
ries. I was a writer for the press, and had recently 
returned from the sea-side, where I had been repre- 
senting the literary world as correspondent of the 
Times newspaper. 

Impelled by my affection for Hiram Jackson— 
now Professor Jackson—and also by some little cu- - 
riosity respecting the inside of that great hole that 
he had built and surrounded with a fence, I went to 
see him one very hot day, when the city was a fear- 
ful contrast to the cool delight of the sea-side—and 
I found him. He was glad to see me, and I hast- 
ened to apologize for having married Christine. 

‘*Say no more about it, Mr. Brown,” said he; ‘‘I 
forgive you. You meant me no barm. Besides 
that, she jilted me before you knew her. How’s 
your babies? mine are well, thank you.” 

“‘How many?” 


“Four. What's that sticking out of your pock- 


et ?” 

“My note-book,” said I. _‘*I have been scrib- 
bling for the Times a little of late, and of course I 
had to have a note-book.” 

“You don’t say !” cried Jackson, with much cord- 
iality. ‘‘A reporter for the Times? Why, how 
you are getting on, ain't you? The last I heard of 
you you had got out a volume of poems in a yellow 
cover. I congratulate you on your improved pros- 
pects. I have a great respect for the 7imes, and I 
was going to ask Mr. Raymond if he wouldn't like 
to take a ride in my balloon. But I have neglected 
it, and— By-the-way, that reminds me: wouldn't 
you like to go up?” 

‘Why yes,” said I; ‘I should like to go up if I 
were sure of coming down in as good condition as I 
find myself at present.” 

“ All right! You shall go up at the end of the 
rope. It’s a thousand feet long, that rope. It'll 
pull you down again all safe.” There was a sort of 
windlass run by horse-power that let the balloon 
up and down. ‘Pretty sight, ain't it?” the Pro- 


see. ‘‘ That's the way it is, from morning to night ; 
up and down—up and down !” 

‘‘Up and down!” I echoed, absently, as I stood 
watching the balloon dwindle out of sight, or so 
nearly out of sight that it appeared no bigger than 
a pumpkin. 

‘‘They’re coming down now,” said Professor 
Jackson. ‘ Will you go up this time ?” 

‘* T suppose it’s perfectly safe ?” 

‘Why, you're not afraid, are you? . You some- 
times ride in cars, don’t you ?” 

‘¢ When I am compelled to I do,” said I. 
‘* Well ! what proportion of danger do you real- 


a 
I thought a minute before I replied: 
“I’m not accurate at estimates, but as near as 
I can put it, in round numbers, I should say the 


ly suppose there exists, now, between a balloon 
ride and a railroad ride ?” 


chances were about fourteen million to one in favor 
of the balloon.” : 


“That's not the precise figure,” said Professor 


Jackson ; “‘ bat it’s very near it—it’s very near it.” 


‘* Am I to go up alone ?” 

‘“*No. As you are a little timid, and as I want 
you to take some notes—not to put in the Times, I 
wouldn’t have you think—I’ll send a policeman up 
with you to protect you.” a % 

** How can I thank you enough?” I murmured. 
‘* But I comprehend. It is for Christine’s sake.” 

‘Oh, bother Christine!” ejaculated Jackson, 
moving toward the balloon, which was now fast- 
ened tothe platform at the bottom of the great 
hole. ‘*Come!” 

The got into the car. It is called a 
car, but in point of fact it is a basket, Then a 
young lady got in. This was more than I had 
bargained for, but it awakened my manly breast to 


a sense of its duty. What a young lady dare do , 


should I hesitate about ? 

I at once got into the car. The grapnels were 
thrown off. We began to go up, and I began to 
take notes. Here are the notes; when you have 
read the story through you will not wonder that I. 
failed to put them in the Times. . 

We are off. She tips [meaning the balloon]. 
“Oh! oh!” [by the young lady]. The band down 
below strikes up, “Who will Care for Mother 
Now?” Ah! whoindeed? Thoughtful band! Mag- 
nificent dawns upon the sight. She tips 
[the balloon]. Skittish feeling. Mem.—Kitzelisch 
good word. Wind blows us over the Park. That 
beauty-land, etc. Lakes, etc. Map of the earth. 
Difficult to realize. Pigmies down there. Look 
like ants. Wave their handkerchiefs to us.—Wave 
a lead-pencil to them. it drops. Watch it dwin- 
dle to a speck. The two rivers creeping out of 
a cloud-baak to north. Water looks like ice— 
glary. Bay dotted with ships. Narrows in plain 
view. Young lady says glad she come. So am I. 
Want to stay here all summer. Delightfully cool. 
Proposition to policeman—cut the rope and take a 
nice Jong ride. ‘‘Can't see it” [by policeman]. 
Took his number. 444. Says his name is Fish. 
Out of hiselement. Young lady excited and talk- 
ative. ‘* Where would We go if you cut the rope?” 
Propose to cut it and see. Policeman threatens to 
arrest me. Twitch! Balloon goingdown. Rather 
goup. Ah, what a vulgar world we are! Band 
plays ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.” Can’t mean the police- 

an. 

_ “ How are you, Professor?” I cried, as I got out 
the car and felt my foot on my native earth once 
ore. I really felt as if I had been an incalcula- 

ble distance since I saw him last. 

‘* Like it?” he asked. 

“Oh, amazingly !” 

‘* But that’s nothing compared to a detached as- 
cension, you know,” said the Professor, with pro- 
fessional pride. ‘‘ Nothing at all.” 

‘* How I should like to make a detached ascen- 
sion!” I cried, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jackson said nothing. 

““Do you make detached ascensions much?” I 
asked. 

‘**Oh, frequently,” said he. 

when do you make the next?” 

“To-morrow, probably.” 

‘* How I should like to go!” 

The Professor made no reply. 

**So you go to-morrow?” I remarked, as we 
walked up the stairway leading out of the hole. 

“ Tf it’s pleasant,” said he. 

**T wish I could go with vou!” 

‘* Come and seame again, Mr. Brown,” said Jack- 
= shaking hands. ‘‘ And remember me to your 

dy.” 

I naturally concluded after that that he did not 
want me to go with him. But I could not help 
thinking about it all the way. home, and resolving 
that, one way or another, I would have a detached 
ascension before the summer was out. 

After tea that night I talked so long with Chris- 
tine about my ride in the air that when I thought 
about preparing my-note for the Times it was too 
late. So I ate a large piece of mince-pie and went 
to bed.—The reader may think my recording that I 
ate a piece of mince-pie is a piece of domestic ego- 
tism, and has nothing to do with the story. But I 
think it has a good deal to do with the story. 

I was just dozing off when I was awakened by a 
loud rapping at my chamber-door. 

‘Who's there ?” I cried. 

“It’s me, Sir—wid a letther,” ded the voice 
of our Bridget. ‘‘A man jist brung it to the base- 
ment-door, Sir,” Bridget continued; as I the 
chamber-door a crack and took the letter in. ‘‘He 
said fer me to bring it up at wanst, Sir, bein’ it was 
important.” 

I shut the door and opened the nove. Itsaid: . 

** Dear Brown,—One of 
with me to-morrow on the pnd d ec sick, oat 


am glad to be able to offer you his seat in the car. We 
start early. Beon handat6a.m. Yours truly, 
J 


IL 
I am by no means fond of seeing the sun rise, but 


I was up early for this once, and the appointed hour 
found me of hand. Professor Jackson was down at 


the bottom of the hole, superintending the prepara- 
tions for departure, The great balloon was sway- 


ing in the light morning breeze, impatient of the 
grapnels that held it to the earth. Half a dozen 
bags of sand were being put into the gar, and vari- 
ous creature comforts in bottles and baskets. There 
was also a hand-telescope, and on the floor of the 
roomy car lay a mysterious something—I knew not 
what—covered with a long canvas case. : 

.“* You're on time, Mr. Brown,” said the Professor, 
shaking hands. 

** Always am,” said I. 

“Well, we'll start right off.” 

‘“¢ Where’s the other man ?” I asked, 

“You are the other man,”’ Said Jackson. 

‘* Bat the other ?” I persisted. | 

‘Oh, hang it, there is no other! Come, are y 
ready ?” 


y 
Was it only my imagination? I could not tell; - 


but it seemed to me as if he asked me this question 
in a tone such as I should suppose a hangman—or 
rather, say some brutal executioner of the time of 

would use in addressing his victim. 
Bat I made no remark, and got into the car. The 
grapnels were let loose, and the balloon shot up like 


a rocket. 

** Good God!” cried on- of the attendants, looking 
up after us, “who ever see a balloon’ tear up like 
that afore !” 

- The world was sinking away under us with ap- 
palling rapidity. Professor Jackson was already 
untying the string from the neck of the first sand- 
bag, to empty its contents and increase our rate of 
speed. Out tumbled the sand, and almost instant- 
ly sank into invisibility. Jackson threw the bag 
after its contents. 

‘‘Why do you waste your bags that way, Jack- 
son?” said], 

‘‘ It don’t signify,” he muttered. ‘I sha’n’t want 
‘em any more.” 

I began to watch his movements with a deep and 
fascinating interest. He was immediately clawing 
at the neck of another bag, which followed its pre- 
decessor. My head swam with dizziness, occa- 
sioned by the motion of the balloon. . 

‘‘ How high do we go, Professor Jackson, before 
we begin to move in a decided current ?” 

‘* We sail in no currents this day, my friend,” he 
answered, in a gruff tone, still untying the sand- 
bag with feverish eagerness. ‘‘ We are going up.” 

‘*Up?2” I whispered, a dark fear stealing over 


me. 

** Ay, up!” 

** How high up?” 

“To the moon—to the blue blazes—to any 
where !” he shouted, as he stood erect in the car, 
and hurled the last bag out without emptying it of 
its contents, impatient of his nervous fingers. 

** Are you mad ?” I cried. 

‘Mad? No, I'm not a bit mad.” 

**T have gone high enough. Let us go down.” 

“Look here, Brown. You've no doubt read a 
cock-and-bull story about a mad aeronant, and how 
he tried to throw his fellow-passenger out of the 
car. Now, don’t turn pale like a great ninny! I 
tell you I’m as sane as you are, or as any body is. 


I’m not going to throw you out to lighten the car.” _ 


‘* For God’s sake let us go down!” 

‘*T’m not even going to throw.any of these bottles 
or baskets out. I tell you I’m perfectly sane; and 
I'm going to keep these things here to provision us 
on our long voyage—for though we're now going 
up at the rate of a mile a minute, it'll be a long voy- 


**In what direction ?” I again interjected. 

**Up! up! And I’m going to keep you in the 
car for companionship sake. I had a reason for 
preferring you to the Tribune man, who was going 
with me first: you married Christine Bell.. I want- 
ed her myself, and I swore, years ago, that whoever 
got her I would take him away from her somehow. 
That's all there is about it, old Browny—so make 
yourself comfortable, since you can’t get out. You 
have seen the last of old mother earth ; those clouds 
below us there have shut it from sight forever. Ha! 
ha! ha!” he laughed, with intense glee, leaning 
over the side of the car and rubbing his lean, yellow 
hands briskly, ‘‘this is glorious, isn't it? Let’s 
have a bottle open. Where's that beastly cork. 
screw? Much good that'll do you, my friend!” 

The last remark was elicited by a spring I made 
for the valvg-rope, as he leaned over in search of the 
cork-screw. I ‘caught the rope and pulled it. It 
broke and fell down in my hands. 

“‘T cut the strands last night, my boy. I knew 
what you would be up to,” gaid he. : 

I began to appreciate the dangers of my position 
in terrible carnest. Let me be calm and collect my 
thoughts. So highly rarefied was the thin atmos- 
phere which we were cleaving with steady upward 
bound that even now I breathed with difficulty. | 
How many minutes more would it probably be ere 
we reached a height where existence must end? 
Had I not heard, or read, or dreamed, of one in a 
like danger with this, who had clambered up the 
nét-work of the balloon and opened the valve with 
his hands? It was a fearfully dangerous feat, but 
some effort I must make. I threw off my coat, 
though I was chilled through with sudden cold. 

“What now?” cried Jackson. ‘‘ You sha’n’t do 
it! I'm as strong as two of you.” 

He seized me, as I was hastening to clamber up 
the ropes, ang pulled me back. 

won't be murdered.” 

He only laughed sneeringly, but held me fast. 
I made a fierce struggle, and succeeded in getting 
high enough to touch the swollen monster over- 
head. Whipping out my pocket-knife, I opened it 


like the rushing of a whirlwind. The great globe 
collapsed like a pricked bubble; the canvas fell 
downward with a flapping noise ;.and the next mo- 
ment we were falling through space with furjous 


“Deg! Fool! What have you done?” cried 
Jackson, springing upon me grasping me about 
the throat. ‘‘I was only trying to frighten you. 
You have ruined me!” . 

He glared at me for a few seconds with blood- 


~ 


q | 
| | Son, and the Raising of Lazarus. Still higher up, 
i | on the four shields which surmougts the quatre- 
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{ 
age—” 
| 
| 
| 
floor. 
| 
; with the aid of my teeth, and plunged it into the 
. canvas. To my horror, the seam thus opened ran 
high up the balloon. The gas escaped with a sound 
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shot eyes, and then threw me from him. I fell 
upon the floor of the car. 

‘J* will not go down!” he screamed, “TI will 
not go! Oh, fool that I was! Why did I not 
go up without you, you beastly coward? I am 
ruined—ruined!” 

He looked down upon the white cloud-lake to 
which we were now steadily drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

“Up! up! I must go up! I will go up!” 
And with a sudden spring he bounded upward from 
the car; then fell down, yelling and cursing. 

The clouds were passed and the earth dawned 
upon my view, A current swept me aside, and I 
saw the madman no more. It was with great dif- 
ficulty I clung to the careering car, but the ropes 
helped me. I whirled onward toward my death. 
I shall be mutilated beyond all recollection by the 
fall, I thought. 4 
Suddealy my eye fell upon the mysterious, 
that’ I had observed when 
we left the earth. . What it contained was still un- 
known to me. I hastily tore off the covering, and 
perceived the article within to be a something made 
of iron wires. and oiled silk. Closer inspection 
showed me that it was a parachute. What a thrill 
of joy ran through me as I miade this discovery! 

It was the werk of a minute to open it. 
was a handle which shutém among the wires through 
a socket, and at the end of the handle was a strong 
oaken ring, capable of being grasped by the two 
hands. I grasped it #0, and leaped from the car, 
repelling it with my foot as a swimmer repels the 
boat from which he springs into the flood; at the 
same instant I spread the broad parachute to the 
air. 
For a moment it was doubtful whether the struc- 
ture would sustain the pressure of the air under- 
-neath, so yreat was the momentum with which I 
was descending; and I looked up at its wide canopy 
over my head with terrible interest as I hung sus- 
pendéd below. 

‘‘Thank Heaven!" I cried; ‘it stands the test! 
I shall be saved!” 

I was now, Pjudged, only something like a thou- 
sand feet above the earth, and descending with com- 
parative slowness. I began to speculate upon the 
prospect before me. I scarcely hoped to escape un- 
injured; but a broken leg was a mere bagatelle to 
contemplate after the perils with which I had been 
menaced. 

My hands began to feel terribly the strain upon 
them. God give me strength to hold out to the 
last! A grating sound overhead startled me and I 
looked up. To my borror I saw the handle by 
which 1 clung slip out of the socket! The para- 
chute paused in the air and I fell down, down, fast- 
er and faster each moment. Unable to endure the 
agony of sight I closed my eyes and awaited the 
inevitable death before me. 

* * * * 

A frightfal jar that seemed to wrench every bone 
in my body. | 

I opened my eyes to find that I had evidently 
fullen down my own chimney, for here I was in my 

own bedchamber, and my darling Christine yawn- 
ingly wanting to know, my dear, what was the mat- 
ter: and had I fallen out of bed, dear; and 
didn’t I open the door for Bridget, who had been 
knocking this balf hour. 

It is due to the reader to state that this last re- 
mark was a feminine exaggeration, for Bridget had 
not been knocking for more than half a minute. 

From that diy to this I bave never felt the faint- 
est desire to make a detached ascension.again. I 
have had quite enough of it: Nor have I since 
seen Professor Jackson, though I have heard that 
he was getting on comfortably in his business. He 
is quite welcome to his business with its precarious 
ups and downs. . 


BET’S MATCH-MAKING. 


- Tue only time I ever tried match-making in my 
life was when I was seventeen, and I then so burned 


my fingers over the business that I took care never“ 


to meddle with it again. I was living at the time 
with my step-mother on her farm near Ballymena. 
My father was dead, and my step-mother did not 
like me. She had placed me for a time with a mil- 
liner in the town, but finding it expensive support- 
ing me apart from her, had taken me away again. 
She was thinking of a second , though I 
did not know it at the time. But this I did know 
—that she had written to some distant friends of my 
father in America, who had unwillingly consented 
to take me off her-hands. 

I don’t think it would have been half as hard for 
me to have made up my mind to die; for I was a 
shy little thing, without a bit of courage to deal with 
strangers, and my heart was fit to burst at the thought 
of leaving the very few friends whom I had to love, 
and my own little corner of the world, where the 
trees and the roads knew me. But I felt it would 
have to be done, and I lay awake all night gfter the 
letter arrived, trying to think how I should ever be 
brave enough to say good-by to my dear friend Gra- 
— and to Gracie’s lover, Donnell M‘Don- 
nell, 

Gracie was the cleverest of all Miss Doran's ap- 
prentices. She was an. orphan without a friend to 
look after her, and she was the loveliest girl in the 
country. People said she was proud and vain, but 
I never could think she was either. She and I loved 
one another dearly, though I can not think what at- 
tracted her to poor little plain me. She had plenty 
of admirers, and she queened it finely among them ; 
but the only one to whom I would have given her 
with all my heart was Donnell M‘Donnell, And, oh 
dear! he was the very one whom she would not look 
at. 

Donnell and I were great friends, and I had 
promised to do all I could to help him with Gra- 
vic. Tle was young and strong, and as bonny a 
man as could be seen. He had a fine farm, all his 
own, some three miles across country from my step- 
me lors place. 't Gracie would but marry him she 
Should live like a iady, and drive into Ballymena on 


her own jaunting-car. But she was always saying 
that she would go away to London, and be a great 
‘‘ West-End” milliner. This terrified me badly, see- 
ing that London is such a wicked place. 

My step-mother was always crying out that Gra- 
cie would come to a sorrowful end, which made me 
wild; and as I lay awake that wretched night I 
thought a great deal about what might happen to 
her if she went away to London by herself, and she 
so handsome, and not having a friend at all. And 
I wished with all my strength that she would mar- 
ry Donnell M‘Donnell before I went away to Amer- 
ica, which would ease my mind about her, and also 
about him. For I felt the greatest pity in the world 
for kind big Donnell’s disappointment. 

My step-mother was provoked at my sad-face 
next day, and called me ungrateful. But when I 
cried bitterly she got a little kinder, and in the even- 
ing allowed me to go into Ballymena to see my 
friend Graeie. So toward sundown, when the snow 
was getting red upon the fences, I wrapped my shawl 
about me and set off for the town; sobbing loudly 
to ease my heart, all along the lonely road, where 
there was no one to hear me but the robins. The 
brown trees against the dusky red sky, the white 
swelling lines of the fidids, the dark chimneys of the 
town on before me, were all blent in a dismal maze, 
when who should leap over a stile and stand beside 
me but Gracie’s great lover, Donnell. I told him 


turned and walked alongside of me for a good way, 
while we talked of Gracie of course. He was very 
angry at her, and said she wads playing fast and 
loose with him, and making bim the sport of the 
town and country. I took Gracie’s part, and so we 
went on till we came to the last white gate on the 
road, and began to meet the townspeople. Then I 
told him I was goirfg away, and he looked so vexed 
that I nearly cried again. _ I felt so glad to see him 


sorry. 

** Well, little Bet,” said he, ‘‘ we must give you 
a good dance over in yon big farm-house of ours 
before you go. And, in the mean time—” 

_ “*T'l) see to your business, Donnell,” said I, smil- 
ing. ‘ Never fear but I'll do your business to the 

Then he shook my two hands till he nearly 
squeezed them into jelly, and left me. 

When I went into Miss Doran's it was past the 
work hour, and the girls were putting on their bon- 
nets.to go away; Gracie only was sitting close to 
the candle, putting the flowers on a bali-dress for 
one of the county ladies. She having the nicest 
taste, had always the honor of giving the finishing 
touches to the most particular work, She looked 
very tired, but oh, so handsome, with her pale cheek 
against the yellow light, and her dark head bending 
over a mass of white and rose-color tulle. 

“* A bud here,” said she, ‘‘ and a spray there, and 
then I have done. You'll come home with me and 


again 
“Don't talk that , Gracie,” said I; “bat I 
came intending to.etay” And the work being fin- 


ished we went home to her lodgings. 

A lovely bunch of flowers was lying on her table, 
and: she laughed and blushed, and looked beautiful 
when she saw it. 

““Who is that from, Gracie?” said I. ‘ Don- 
nell ?” 

‘*No indeed,” said she, tossing her head. But 
I was sure that was a fib, for she looked as happy 
as possible, lying resting herself in her arm-chair 
beside the fire while I set out the tea-things. She 
looking so glad, and the shabby room looking so 
snug, and our little tea-drinking being so cozy, I 
could not bear to tell her the bad news now, and 
began to set about Donnell’s business. 

“Gracie,” said I, ‘‘I wish you would marry 
Donnell soon.” 

‘* Soon ?” said she, opening her eyes and looking 
at me angrily. ‘I'll never marry him!” 

But you know, Gracie,” said I, getting hot 
about it, ‘‘that you ought to marry him. He says 
—that is, I know—you have made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of the country, and—” 

“Very fine!” cried she. ‘‘ And so he has been 
complaining to you, has he?” 

‘“*I did not say that,” said I; ‘‘ but oh, Gracie, 
I know you like some one. I saw you smiling over 
a letter the other day, just the way you are smiling 
now.” 
‘‘And what if I do?” said she, laughing and 
tossing her head; “that does not prove that it must 
be Donnell.” 

‘* There is no one else so good,” said I, eagerly. 
* It could not be any one else.” 

‘*"Pon my word,” said she, staring at me, “I 
think you had better go and marry him yourself.” 


is a dear old place, with orchard trees growing 0 


round the house, and it looked so homely that 

unpinned our shawls in her own room. Gracie 
looked beaatiful, in a pretty new dress and bright 
ribbon. Donnell’s mother stroked my hair with her 
hand, and stuck a bit, of holly in the front of my 
black frock. She kept me with her after Gracie 
| bad gone down stairs, holding m hand, and asking 
me about my going to America. And the place felt 


. ly, after what I was aceustomed to at home, that 
We had a great tea-drinking in the parlor, and 
then we went out to the kitchen, and the pipers fell 
to work, and Gracie was as amiable as possible to 
Donnell. But just in the middle of our dancing the 


latch of the back-door was lifted, and Squire Han- 
| nan. walked in in his top-boote. 


my eyes were only watering with the cold, and he | 


‘*] wanted to speak to you on business, M‘Don- 
nell,” he said, “ but I will not disturb you now.” 

** Will you do us the honor of joining us, Sir?” 
said Donnell. Squire Hannan needed no second 
invitation. He was soon making his bow before 
Gracie, and Donnell saw no more of her smiles that 
night. She danced with the squire till it was time 
to go home, and then, after she had set out for the 
town, escorted by him and her other beaux, Don- 
-nell’s mother kissed me, and Donnell drew my arm 
through his, and walked home with me across the 
snowy fields to my step-mother’s house. He was 
abusing Gracie all the way, and I was, as usual, 
taking her part. 

He came to see me one day soon after, and 


4 
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and 
he would never, he swore, look her way again, but 
go and marry some one else for spite. 

“*Oh no, Donnell,” said 1; “promise me you 
won't do that.” For I was sure that Gracie liked 
him all the while. 

“* But I will,” said he, smiling; ‘‘at least if oth- 
er people will have me.” 

**Oh, don’t, don’t!” said I. But he would not 

ise. 

‘“*It’s my mind,” said my step-mother, after he 
had gone, ‘‘that yon lad’s more like @ lover of 
yours than hers. Why don’t you catch him, and 
then you needn’t go to America.” 

“*Mother!” I cried, and felt the room spinning 
round with me till I caught and held on by the 
door. 

‘* Well, well,” she said, “you needn’t look so 
mad. Mahy a girl 'd be glad of him.” 

I thought a great deal about how he had sworn 
that he would marry some one else if he did not 
hear from Gracie before Sunday. “I’m sure she 
likes him,” I thought; ‘‘she can not helpit. She 
must have seen how mean even Squire Hannan 
looked beside him the other night. And it would 
be a most dreadful thing if he was married to some 
one he did not caré about, and if she went off to 
London, with a broken heart, to be a ‘ West-end’ 
milliner.”” I thought about it and thought about 
it. There was no use going to Gracie, for she 
would only laugh and mock at me. All at once a 
bright idea came in my head. - 

I was afraid to think of what I was going to do; 
but that night, when my step-mother had gone to 
bed, leaving me to finish spinning some wool, I got 


which I had in my work-box, dnd began to imitate 
) pacie’s handwriting. I had not much trouble, for 
nearly alike; and afterward I composed 

a little letter : 

Mz. said—“I have changed 
my mind, and will be very glad if you will join me on 
the road to the consecration on Sunday. - 

** Yours sincerely, Grace 


‘* What harm can it do to send it?” thought I, 
trembling all the while. I folded it up and put it 
in an envelope directed to Mr. Donnell M‘Donnell, 
The Buckey Farm. ‘“ And it may do such a great 
deal of good! In the first place, it will prevent 
his marrying for spite before Sunday, and then she 
will be so glad to see him coming, in spite of her 
crossness,; that she will be quite kind to him. He 
is always so stiff and proud when she treats him 
badly that I am sure it makes her worse. She will 
never find o&t that he got any letter—not, at least, 
till they are quite good friends—married, perhaps 
—and then they will both thank me.” 

So the next evening, about dusk, I slipped quiet- 
ly inte the town and posted my letter. I was dread- 
fally afraid of meeting Donnell or Gracie; but I saw 
no one I knew. I dropped the note in the letter- 
box and rushed off toward home again at full speed. 
I ran nearly all the way; the snowy roads were 
slippery in the evening frost, and near our house I 
fell and hurt my foot. A neighbor found me lean- 
ing against the stile and brought me home. I was 
to have sailed for America the very next week, but 
now I was laid up with a sprained ankle, and my 
departure was put off. | 

On Sunday evening a neighbor woman who had 
been at the consecration came in to tell us the news: 
This one had been there of course, and that one had 
been there for a wonder. Gracie B had been 
there in a fine new bonnet (the was going to 
the mischi#f with dress), and Squire Hannan had 
been there, and given her the flower out of his but- 
ton-hole. 

‘‘And Donnell M‘Donnell was with her, of 
course ?” said I. 

‘* Ay, ‘deed you may swear it,” said the woman. 
‘“* That'll be a match before long. He walked home 
with her to the town, and her smilin’ at him like 
the first of June!” 

‘“They'll be married before I go away,” said I to 
myself; and I leaned back into my corner, for the 
pain of my foot sickened me. 

Donnell’s mother broughit me a custard and some 
apples the next day. 

“*Donnell’s gone to the Glens, my dear,” said 
she, “or he would ha’ been over this mornin’ to 
see you. He went before we heard of your foot, 
and he won't be home for a week.” 

“What's he doin’ there?” asked my step-mo- 


ther. 

““ He has land there, you know,” said Donnell’s 
mother, ‘and he goes whiles to settle his affairs 
with them that has charge of it. I don't know 
rightly what he’s gone about now. Something has 
went again him lately, for he’s not like himself 
those few days back. He said somethin’ about 
goin’ to be married when he came home, but if he is, 
it’s not afther his heart; for I never saw a bride- 
groom so glum on the head of it. Bet, dear, I 
thought it was you he liked.” 

‘So he does, Mrs. M‘Donnell,” said I, “ but not 


that way—unot for his wife.” 


out a sheet of paper and a little note of Gracie’s: 


‘‘ Well, well, my dear!” said Donnell’s mother, 
wiping her eyes. 

Every body was coming to see me now on ac- 
count of my foot. Gracie came the next day or 
so, and surely I was amazed at the glory of her 
dress! My step-mother, who did not like her, left 
us alone together, and Gracie’s news came out, 
She was going to be married on next Tuesday. 

know that,” said I. 

** How do you know it ?” said she. 

** Donnell’s mother told me.” ; 

**Donnell’s mother! Nothing but Donnell and 
Donnell’s mother from you foreyer! How should 
she know ?” 

“Oh, Gracie, his own—”’ 

‘* Why,” she burst in, “you dom’t imagine that 
he’s the man? Why, it’s Squire Hannan! Only 
think, Bet, of your Gracie 


stammered. 
Well,” said she, you not glad?” 
‘Oh yes,” I said, “very, on your account; but 
what will become of Donnell ?” , 


for our wedding in a week!” 

I screamed out, seeing what I had done. 

‘“*The peor foot!” cried Gracie, thinking I wasin 
pain. ‘‘Is it bad?” | 

“Never mind it!” said I. “And what did you 

“*T said,” Gracie went on, “‘ that whatever morn- 
ing he got up and saw black snow on the ground, 
that day he might look for-a message from me. 


Sunday after all. And the best fan of it is, that 


they say he’s gone to the Glens.” 
“Oh, oh!” said I, beginning to groan again, and 
pretending it was all my foot, that Gracie 


talked about herself and Squire un 
went away. And somehow I never had felt 
tle sorry to part with her before. She seemed 
to be my own Gracie any longer. er 

And now I was nearly out of my senses, think- 
ing what mischief might come of my meddliag. I 
was sure that Donnell and Squire Hangan would 
fight and kill one another, and all through me. I 
| thought I would give all I bad in the world to see 
Donnell before any one else had told him the news, 
and confess to him what I haddone. On - 
about mid-day, a countryman from the Glens came 
in to light his pipe; and he said he had passed 
M ‘Donnell, of Buckey Farm, on the way. 

“‘An’I think things must be goin’ badly with 
him,” said he, “for he has a look on his face as 
black as the potato blight.” — 

“* Somebody has told han, maybe!” said I to my- 
self. And I put on my shawl, and, borrowing 
stick from an old neighbor, I hobbled off secretly 
up the road toward the Glens. I soon got tired and 
dreadfully cold, as I could not walk fast, and I sat 
down on a bit of an old gray bridge to watch for 
Donnell coming past. At last he came th 
along, and although it was getting dusk I 
see that he had his head down, and looked dread- 
fully dark and unhappy. 

** Donnell |” said I, out £0 him. 

** Who's that ?” he = it’s never lit- 
tle Bet!” 

‘* But indeed it is,” said I. ‘Oh, Donnell, did 
you hear? I came to tell you. Gracie was mar- 
ried this morning to Squire Hannan.” 

“ Whew!” He gavealong whistle. ‘The jilt!” 
said he, and he snapped his fingers. But his whole 
face brightened up. 

‘* She’s not so much a jilt as you think, Donnell,” 
said I, *‘ for—ob, how can I ever tell you !—it was 


she had nothing to do with it. I did it for the best, 
I did indeed, for I thought that Gracie liked you ; I 
did indeed! And oh, Donnell, sure you won't go 
and kill Squire Hannan ?” 

“ Won't I,” said he, looking awfully savage. “I 
cut a great blackthorn this morning in the Glens 
for no other purpose but to beat out his brains.” 

I gave a great scream, and, dropping my stick, 
fell along with it; but Donnell picked me up, 
set me safe on his horse behind him. - 

‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘I’ll tell you what it is, little 


were saying she would jiltme. When I got 

your bit of a note I felt as if I was goin’ to be hung, 

God bless Squire Hannan! Now will you marry 
me, little Bet?” 

“No,” said I. And with that he whipped up his 

horse, and dashed off with me at the speed of a 

hunt. He never drew rein till the horse 


ried me straight into warm kitchen where 
his mother had the tea set ont, and the cakes smok- 
ing ready for his return. 


‘‘Talk her into teasen,” said he, putting me into 
his mother’s arme.. want her tomarry me, und 
she sa 


and that I am Mrs. M‘Donnell, of the Buckey Farm. 


But I never match-naking again. 
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“I was quite confounded. oh, Gratie!” I - 


And yet he had the meanness to walk with me on 


I who wrote you the note’ you got last week, and. «. 


Bet. Il make a bargain, You'llmarry me,and 
Hannan.” 


i 

brought me a basket of lovely winter pears. He |. 
leaned against the wall and watched me making 
the butter. He was disgusted with Gracie, he 
said; she was a flirt, and he did not care a pin 
about her, only he would not be made a fool of. 
She had refused to let him walk with her across 
the hills next Sunday to the consecration of the 
new church; and if he did not get some token that 
‘Donnell again. . Now listen to me, Bet. I 
know when a man likes me, and when he doesn’t 
like me, just as well as any other girl; and I’ve 
seen this many a day, that Donnell didn’t care a 
pin about me. Not he. He only @anted miteto ql 
marry him that the people might not aaj I jilted 
him. I told him that the other day, whiten he asked . 
me to have him. ‘No wig 
for,’ said he; ‘I want you.” ‘Tiamk you,’ said I. . 
And then what had he the impudence to say!’ If I 
changed my mind before Sanday I was to send hin 
word that he might came to the consecration with 
me. Then he would set off for the Glens on Mon- 
day, and settle some basginets there, and be home 
| | 
‘*T? Oh Gracie!” said I, starting up and sitting 
down again, and beginning to cry, “ I wanted to 
: tell you that I am going to America.” 
You may be sure we talked no more about Don- 
nell that night. marry you?” cried I, ‘‘after—after Gracie. 
. Donnell did not fail to keep his word about giv- Indeed I will not, Donnell M‘Donnell.” 
ing me a feast before I left the country. He invited “I’ve behaved badly,” said he, “‘but I'm very 
three pipers to play, and half the country-side to sorry. It’s long since I liked you better than 
dance. Gracie and I met at the cross-roads, and Gracie, but the devil of pride was in me, and the 
walked over to the farm together, she bringing a 
troop of beaux with her from the town. The farm 
| at the dear Buckey Farm house door, when he car- 
| 
so safe and warm, and she was so kind and mother- 
for a proper length of 
time, but’ neuen. do, 
and they both so kind, end place so bright 
cozy, and I being so on the sly all the time! 
So the end of it was I -did not go to America, 
| 
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SOLDIERS’ AND ORPHANS’ HOME AT DARIEN. 


WE illustrate on this page the Home for Disabled Soldiers and the Orphan 
Children of such as have died in military service in defense of the country, which, 
by the munificence of Mr. Besyamiy Fitcn, has been erected at Darien, Con- 
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FITCH'S HOME—SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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AND ORPHANS AT DARIEN, sy Fox.] 


“THE RETURNED SOLDIER” 


[Marcu 17, 1866. 


necticut. From the beginning of the war Mr. Fircn has been interested in the 


cause for which our two millions of patriot soldiers have so bravely fought. At 
the first outbreak of rebellion, too old and infirm himself to shoulder the musket, 
and appreciating the tender anxiety of those who by going to the field must leave 
behind them wives and children, whom they might be leaving forever, Mr. 
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FITCH'S HOME—DINING-ROOM. 
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Fitcn promised a large number of men to take un- 
der his care all who should b> left by them thus 


without a husband and fither’s protection. The. 


continuance of the war, and the increusing casualties 
attending it, soon Jed Mr. Frrcu to see that nothing 
less than a well-organized Asvlum would answer 
the wants thus created. He therefore, during the 
spring of 1864, totally unaided by others, purchased 
and erected suitabls |. uildings, and formally insti- 
tuted the Asylum since known as “ Fitch’s Home 
for Dixabled Soldiers and Orphans of Soldiers who 
have lost their Lives in Defense of the Nation.” 
Mr. Bensamin Frren, the founder of this In- 
stitution, after viving the building and grounds now 
occupied, worth originally $8000 or $10,000, placed 
in the hands of the trustees $5000 to be invested as 
a@ permanent fund, and $5000 to be expended in 
making repairs on the building, and in erecting a 
wing containing a kitchen, dining-room, and a 
beautiful hall for the use of the institution. He 
then went to Europe for a season, and on his re- 
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turn presented to the trustees a library consisting 
of from 5000 to 6900 volumes of choice books which 
he had collected, and placed at their disposal the 
sum of $10,000, the estimated cost of the new build- 
ing. 

While in England and on the Continent, with 
the interest of the soldiers’ orphans ever in mind, 
Mr. Frreu obtained from those with whom he 
came in contact, and who had the welfure of the 
country at heart, both.Amcrican and foreigners, 
such aid in books, statuary, and paintings as would 
adorn the home, beautify the life, or instruct the 
mind of his increasing family of orphans and dis- 
abled soldiers at home, 

On Mr. Frreu’s visit to Italy he called upon Mr. 
Powers, the celebrated American sculptor, who 
generously presented the Institution with a bust of 
FRANKLIN, executed in Carara marble, of great 
beauty and worth. He also received donations of 
pictures from the celebrated artists Contr and 
Costa, of Florence, with others of value; and a 


— 


picture of the Birth of Christ, given by Mrs. Ax- 


- STICE, a widow of an English officer who fell in 


India. All these works of art were shipped to this 
country, and unfortunately destroyed in the con- 
flagration of a bonded warehouse in this city in 
September last, soon after their arrival, proving a 
great loss to the Institution, no insurance having 
been effected. 

In addition to the foregoing Mr. Powers intro- 
duced Mr. Fircn to Mr. G+ Mrape, Jun., 
a young American artist of great worth, and en- 
gaged with him to furnish a group of statuary, in 
marble, called the ** Returned Soldier,” of the hero- 
ic, or larger than life-size, of which we give an 
illustration. A letter from Florence thus describes 
this work of art: 

‘* The group of statuary represents the Returned 
Soldicr, with an Orphan Child of a f:llow-soldier on 
his knee, to whom he is describing the death of her 
father on the lattle-field, who with his parting 
breath commissioned him to call upon his family 
and give them his last dving messace. The 
young orphan, in the interest of the description and 
with her feelings intensely agitated, presses her 
face close to that of the narrator, and, with her 
thoughts completely absorbed, seems to see her 
dying father expiring on the foughten field. The 
emotions of each are expressed with good effect by 
Mr. Meape, whose experience in the early part of 
the war, has not been lost upon him.” 

It is our duty to Mr. Meape here to say that, 
on being informed by Mr. Fircu for what purp:se 
the group was intended, he would only accept 1000 
francs, which he says will hardly cover the cost of 
its, production, thereby foregoing any profit to him- 
self. 

In concluding this notice of Mr. Frrcn’s benev- 
olent donation, it will not be out of place to suyyest 
that in every town throughout the country there 
should be a similar effort made in behalf of disa- 
bled soldiers and the children of those who ‘have 
been killed in battle. 
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THE COLLAR MANUFACTORY OF THE METROPOLITAN COMPAN Y, NEW YORE 


THE METROPOLITAN -COLLAR 
COMPANY. 


WE give on this page an illustration of the Paper 
Collar Manufactory of the Metropolitan Company 
of this city. The machine used in this manufac- 
tory, and of which Mr. D, M. Smyrtn is patentee, 
is one uf the most wonderful and curious inventions 
of the day. Three peculiarities distinguish this 
machine above all others in use. 

1. /ts simplicity.—What by all other processes 
requires half a dozen distinct and separate opera- 
tions is here accomplished by one. A single stroke 
of the die produces @ perfect collar, button-holed, 
stamped, and moulded. Ali that is done afterward 
is merely incidental.. The collar is turped by a 
simple machine, and by another is, with nine of its 
companions, folded for the box, This latter. pro- 
cess is ‘in every other manufactory performed by 
hand. The small number of hands throngh which 
the collar passes also prevents it from becoming 
soiled. | 

2. Its wonderful capacity.—From our own obeerv- 
ation we know that this machine produced two col- 
lars per second. The eleven machines which the 
Company bave in operation produce 22 collars per 
second, 1320 per minute, 79,200 per hour, and 
1,900,800 every twenty-four hours. ‘Pires hundred 
machines would supply almost every man, woman, 
and child in the United States with one collar per 
day. 
3. Its economy of lahor and material.—The eleven 
machines in operation |save the work of 396 hands. 
More than 19 per cent, is saved of the paper which 
in every other process is wasted, : 

The Metropolitan Collar Company, whose place 
of business is 165 Washington Street, has a capital 
of $500,000. It manufactures collars of seventcen 
distinct varieties, many of them superior to any in 
the market, and none/of them surpassed, and at a 
very much reduced c@st of production, which en- 
ables the Company to dey competition. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 

Tar work of reconstruction does not make rapid advance 
in The concurrent resolution = in = 
i bas also been adopted in the Senate. s amoun 
eng a the opinion of Congress as to 
regard to the admission of oe 


dent. The principal 
Judge M. F. Con way, formerly a ne from Kan- 
sas, and also formerly a radical. This speech advocated 
immediate restoration. 

In Texas great progress has been made. The Constitu- 
tional Convention met February 8 On the 9th seventy 
of the ninety delegates were present. J. W. Throckmor- 
on preskied. Among the del was Mr. Roberts, 
President of the Secession Convention, who seems to have 
He with about @ 


any gloss upon the rebellion. The rebels, he said, had 
Gefied the Government, and had been crushed. He ad- 
vised the Convention to give to negroes civil rights and 
This advice was followed. The Constitution 


1 laws based of inequality or distinction. . 
on. James Johneon, late Pro Governor of Geor- 
who is now in Washington, says the condition of af- 

rs in that State is very far from being as satisfactory 
as when the civil government was first restored. He 
speaks of the Freedmen’s Bureau as an absolute necessity, 
both for the Union men and the blacks, and that it is very 
important that more troops be sent into the State at once. 


CONGRESS. 


no 


ebruary 2 : 
In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced a resolution 
which was adopted, that whereas the President had not 
nded to the resolution of mom f in regard to Pro- 
Governors, ad January 5, he be requested to 
furnish the required information if not incompatible with 
blic interest.—The concurrent resolution for the ex- 
clusiot® of Southern representatives was then taken up. 
Mr. Dixon spoke against the resolution. He sustained 
the President's position. Mr Dixon claimed that each 
House had exclusive juriediction over its own members. 
The President's policy, he said, had been misrepresented. 
_He was su by many to urge the admission of dis- 
m the rebel States to the two Houses of Con- 


, Was said to wish to throw wide open the doors of Congress 
and fill thoee seats with traitors, fresh from the battle- 
fields of the rebelliom. These supporitions and statements 
were in direct contradiction to the President's published 
statements. : 

In the House, the Constitutional Amendment giving 
Congress power to secure the rights of citizens in the States 
was taken up. Mr. Higby supported the measure, as 
at the Government. Mr. Randall opposed it, 
because the Southern States were not represented. Mr. 
Kelley said the right given in the amendment was in- 
volved in the original Constitution, but had been denied 
practically by our courts for eighty years. He was in 
favor of reasserting the right. Mr. Hale said he should 
vote against the amendment. He submitted that the 
proposed amendment was in effect a provision under 
which all State legisiation in civil and criminal codes of 
procedure affecting the individual citizen was to be over- 
ridden, repealed, and a , and a law of 
established in its place. 

February 28: 

In the Senate, Mr. Johnson presented the credentials 
of William F. Perry, Senator-elect from South Carolina. 
—Senator Nye spoke in favor of the concurrent resolution. 

In the House, Mr. Davis spoke against the Constitution- 
al Amendment. Mr. Woodbridge, of Vermont, supported 
it; as also did Mr. Bingham. The latter alluded to Sec- 
retary Seward’s New York speech in terms of disparage- 
ment. On motion of Mr. Conklin further consideration 
of the amendment was postponed until the second Tues- 
day in April. 

March 1: 

In the Senate, the concurrent resolution was debated. 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, argued that the States were 
sovereign powers. Ilis epeech was elaborate, going ex- 
tensively into the relation between the General Govern- 
ment and the States. 

In the House, the Senate bill protecting civil rights, as 
amended by the Judiciary Committee, was presented, and 
after some debate went over. 

March 2: 

‘In the Senate, after a long and spirited debate, the con- 
current resolution was adopted. Mr. Doolittle made a 
speech against the resolution. 

In the House, Mr. Thayer spoke in favor of the Civil 
Rights bill. 


March 3: 

There was no session of the Senate, and in the House 
there was no transaction of business. 
March 8: 

In the Senate, Mr. Wilson introduced a joint resolution 
for the representation in Co of the States lately in 
rebellion. It provides that they shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation upon their adoption of laws repealing all dis- 
tiactions in civil rights on account of color, and upon their 
conferring the right of suffrage upon all colored men who 
have served in the arng, who can read the Constitution, 
and who pay taxes on real or personal property. 

In the House, Mr. Bingham, from the Reconstruction 
Committee, report: joint resolutions for the admission 
of Tennessee, which -yere read twice and recommitted.— 

-Mr. Stevens offered a resolution of inquiry. relative to 
persons pardoned by the Executive, and amount and 
disposition made of confiscated land. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


From the West Indies intelligence is received that the 
cholera was abating at Guadeloupe, and had not broken 
out in the islands adjacent. 

The evidence elicited in the trial of Major late reb- 
el commandant of Saulsbury (North C Prison, 
ehows that of 10,000 prisoners confined in that prison, 
over 5000 died from i'l treatment in five months. 


A great Fenian meeting was held on the 4th instant in 
Jones's Wood. A hundred thousand Irishmen are said to 
have been present, and as many dollars to have been sub- 
scribed to aid the cause. The meeting was held in direct 
to the well-known wishes. of Archbishop M‘*Clos- 

ey. 
_. It is computed, from official data, that since the fast 


t of the pub $29,000,000, -- aid 
amoun the public debt an 
$29,000,000 of currency interest on Seven-Thirty bonds, 
and $30,000,000 coin interest on gold -bearing bond 
making an aggregate of currency and coin interest o 
$59,000,000 paid. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FENIANISM. 


In the House of Commons on February 17, Sir vey > 
Grey, in asking leave to bring in a bill suspending t 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, said that the Fenian con- 
spiracy had only reéently aseumed its present p 
It was necessary to strike an effective blow at the Fenian 
schemes, which were wholly discountenanced by the 
American Government. The loyalty of the British Army 
was beyond a doubt The Lord Lientenant of Ireland 
earnestly requested the suspension of the-act, 


| 


he could not hold himself res ble for the safety of the 
country if power was withh 


from him. The bill was 
in both Houses. 


On the 17th in Dublin over one hundred arrests of Fe- 
nians were made. The Government troops in Ireland 
were being more and more distributed among the small 
towns, thus creating a feeling of security. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tr second month of that annual epidemic—house-hunt- 

ing—has come. For eight weeks more we must expect it 

to rage with increasing intensity, until the great crisis 
comes, the first of, May—or rather the thirtieth of April. 

Even at this stage of the disease anxious-looking individ- 

uals are often seen scanning the houses on each side of the 

street in search of the significant *‘ bill." There are plenty 
ot ** bills"*—but whichever side of the street the ** house- 
hunter” happens to be walking the “bills” seem to hap- 
pen on the opposite side. Hestrains his eyes to read with- 
out crossing: immense capitals—is 
all he can makeout. Of course itisa “ y*—he knew 
that before—but is it “ For Sale” or *‘To Let?” and what 
is the price, and how can he get it? To find out any thing 
more than that it is a ‘‘ House” he must cross the street, 
probably mount the steps, and very likely then ascertain 
that he must go down town for further information as to 
price. We suggest that it would be an incalculable saving 
of shoe-leather and temper to have different-colored .bills 
on the houses that are for sale and those that are to let. 

It is very vexatious, when you are as tired as you can be, 

to be continually enticed half a block out of your way by 
the vision of a bill only ¢o find that it is ** For Sale” when 
you had the -hope it might be “ To Let." 

Much of the panic about houses seems to be uncalled 
for; there are many more domiciles to let than is usually 
supposed. And though the rents are too high—unreason- 
ably high—we have heard it stated many times within the 
last fortnight, and by those who have means of judging 
correctly, that rents will be lower before May. It is cer- 
tain that there is a great deal of real estate in the market 
for sale which wil undoubtedly be to let before long. The 
tide is moving slowly but surely “up town,” where new 
buildings are beginning to show their fresh fronts more 

requently than they have during the years of the war. 

’ Apropos of **house-hunting” and “up town,” we give 
for the reader's amusement the following parody on Long- 
fellow’s ** Excelsior ;" hoping, however, all will take warn- 
ing from the fate of the ** youth” therein mentioned : 


FURTHERUPTOWN.” 


Tired to death, but walking fast, 
Along Broadway, one night, there passed 
A youth, who bore a pretty nice 
Umbrella, with this strange device, 

‘+ Furtheruptown !” 


His anxious eyes and weary feet 

Hunted the houses in each street; 

And like a New-Year’s fish-horn rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Furtheruptown |" 


Iahappy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Beyond, the spectral street-lamps shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
** Furtheruptown !” 
“Try not that street,” the old man said, 
**A tenement house is just ahead— 
A public school is by its side ;” " 
Then loud that clarion voice replied, — 
**Furtheruptown!" 


stay,” the broker said, “and rest, 
This brown-stone house will suit you best!” 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, © 
Sadly he said, rent’s too 

“oF ruptown!” 


** Beware the livery stable’s smell, 
Beware the engine-house as well!" 
This was the agent's last good-night— 
A voice replied, far out of right, 
** Furtheruptown ° 
At break of day, as heavenward 
The Central Park policemen stared, , 
Watching the gathering sunbeams there, 
A voice rang through the startled air, 
“ Furtheruptown !” 


By following up the unusual sound, 

A dying traveler they found, 

Still grasping his no longer nice 

Umbrella, with the —— device, 
Furtheruptown 

There, in the Reservoir, they say, Ms 

** Drownded,” but beautiful, he lay, | 

While somewhere over Bloomingdale 

A voice fell like a rocket's tail, ‘i ‘ 
Furtheruptown 


Some time ago, before liberty was every where fashion- 
able, a well-known friend of the slave made known the 
truth in Secession quarters,and was reported mobbed and 
killed. Soon after, while walking in the streets of his 
own city, glowing with health and vigor, a friend met him 
with the warm greeting : 

“ Why, Mr. B——, how do you do? So you were not 
killed after all?” 

“ Well,” returned Mr. B——, placing his hands upon 
his broad chest, and throwing back ‘his head, a little more 
eréct than usual, *“*does this look like a resurrection 
body 

An English review of “*A Noble Life,” Miss Mulock’s 
last work, says : 

‘* There is such a high moral tone about the writings o: 
this authoress, the stories are related with such purity 
and delicacy of feeling, that they are positively refreshing 
to meet with in these days, when bigamy and murder are 
considered essential incidents to the success of a novel. 


It is a book — even strait-laced mothers who pro- 
nove 


g may see with satisfaction in 
their s hands, for therein are many noble lessons 
taught in an attractive manner.” 

At the marriage of Mr. P. T. Barnum's youngest daugh- 
ter, which was recently celebrated in Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut, the ceremony was in one particular original. Instead 
of pronouncing the bridal pair **man and wife,” after the 
usual fashion, the officiating clergyman pronounced them 
*“*husband and wife,” which, of course, is correct, and a 
decided improvement upon the form ordinarily adopted 
upon such occasions. It is also worthy of note that, at 
the reception which followed the marriage ceremony, no 
stimulants were offered to the guests, and yet the whole 
affair was a complete success. That might well be 
followed more extensively. 


It is sald—we will not vouch for the truth of it—that 
the ladies have adopted the “* Whirlpool” as the name 
tor the substitute to the “‘ Waterfall... The “ Rivulet” 
is worn by those who have enough of their own grown 
hair to allow it to trail behind naturally, or hang in 
tresses. The “ Frizzle” ot all the hair on the head is 
denominated by sailors as the *“* Hurricane at sea; or the 
Fright on land.” The variegated colors of hair so fre- 
quently worn of late is increasing in popularity. Red, 
auburn, and dark brown mingle extensively. 


A nice little scrap of romance in Pennsylvania has just 
been made public. About fifty years ago a young gentle- 


man and lady, supposed by friends to be on the verge of 
matrimony, separated for reasons best known to them- 


saying tha, ‘ 


gelves. The young man subsequently married and lost 


three wives, the last one within the last eight or nine 
months. The young lady married and lived with her 
husband over fifty-three years, and raised a numerous 
family. During the last year her husband died. The 
lady, after remaining a widow nearly a year, accepted a 
proposal from her former suitor—he being about seventy- 
five years old, and she seventy-one—and they were re- 
cently married. The parties are living in Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania. 


An exchange gives the following prescription, which 
any affected with the disease specified may take, if they 
choose, provided they can mix it: 

Curz ror Love.—Take 12 ounces of dislike, 1 pound of 
resolution, 2 ounces of the powder of rience, 1 large 
—< time, 14 drams of the guilt of onor, 1 quart 

the cooling water of consideration. 

Set them on a gentle fire of love, sweeten it with the 


y: 

Put it to your heart. 

Cork it with the cork of a sound conscience, and there 
let it remain, and you will instantly find edse, and be re- 
stored to your right senses again. 

These things are to be found of the apothecary, at the 
house of Understanding, next door to Reason, in t 
Street, in the parish of Contentment. 


Some of the English journals criticize with severity the 
“ outrageous magnificence of dress” exhibited at the Pal- 
ace of the Tuileries. The Empress herselt appeared at 
the last ball in a dress which is praised for its axireme 
simplicity! It was of white tulle pointillée dor, and or- 
namented with marine and aquatic plants. Her diadem 

diamond 


other 
were conspicuously displayed. This ariremely simple 
style of dress might not easily be followed by all! And 


weapons. 

The Italian ladies do not appear to be at all behind their 
Pari@ian sisters in the prevailing mania for outrageous 
finery. At the fancy ball given at Florence recently a 
lady is described as having achieved ‘‘the most absolute 
triumph of plastie beauty”’ by appearing tn a simple skirt 
of white satin over a tight-fitting flesh-colored silk, such as 
is worn by ballet-dancers. A Hungarian lady, the youth- 
ful Countess Karsly, represented the Mer de Glace. Be- 
neath a double veil of white and of blue tulle, by way of 
clouds, appeared the terrific undulations of the Mer de 
Glace, painted and woven on a white satin skirt. Sharp- 
pointed blocks of ice, bears, chamois, birds of prey, hunt- 
ers—nothing characteristic was omitted. A very loose 
tunic, forming a train, depicted on the left side a mass of 
white and blue clouds, and on the right a resplendent sun 
darting rays of light. At the bottom of the white satin 
skirt a light silvered stuff simulated hoar-frost. The body 


* of the dress was of white satin, cut in small pointed basques, 


trimmed with swan's-down and glass. The Countess's 
frosted hair was prevented from falling quite loose by crys- 
tal chains, while her head was framed, as it were, in swan's- 
down. It was fortunately a particularly mild evening, or 
such a costume would have sent all the other guests home 
with colds and rheumatism from 
ideas. 


Somebody says: ‘* There should be no question between 
man and wife as to property—and yet ladies make a dread- 
ful use of the ‘my.’ ‘My house, my servants, my garden,’ 
and so forth, Every body knows this kind of lady, and 
also the kind of unhappy man who is blessed with her.” 
This is very true, and the “*meum and tuum” is often car- 
ried to an extent which is very offensive to good taste. A 
lady—unless she happens to live in Utah—has the right to 
say ‘*my husband ;" but she should think twice before she 
prefixes that pronoun to any other word. 


GOVERNOR PIERPONT. 


Francis Harrison Prerpont, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was born in the county of Monongalia, Vir- 
ginia, and is now about fifty years of age. He grad- 
uated at Alleghany College in the fall of 1839, and 
immediately occupied his time in teaching school 
and reading law. After a while he left his native 
county and went to Mississippi, where he resumed 
school-teaching, and the study of law; but he soon 
returned to his own State, commenced the practice 
of law in the county of Marion, and rose to a prom- 
inent and lucrative practice, 

On the opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, Mr. Prerpont purchased some coal lands, and 
entered largely into mining operations and the man- 
ufacturing of fire-brick. It was in the pursuit of these 
callings that his mind was first turned toward the won- 
derful manufacturing and mineral resources of the 
State of Virginia, which are only now—through the 
downfall of slavery and its surrounding influences— 
for the first time actively engaging the attention of the 
world, and rapidly placing her in the very foremost 
rank among all the States of the Union. 

The long and turbulent period comprised between 
the Joun Brown affair and the actual passing of 
the Ordinance of Secession in Virginia are too fresh 
in the memory of our readers, and can only be brief- 
ly alluded to in a sketch of this character. Suf- 
fice it to say that, during all that time, when to be 
considered a Union man was to confront all that can 
most deeply test the manhood of an individual—the 
risk of property and life, the overthrow of all that 
was loved and valued in the past, the scorn and ha- 
tred of life-long friends—Governor Prerpont shone 
like a beacon of light. 

At last the fatal hour came; the Southern heart 
had been fired, the Cotton States precipitated into 
revolution, and after a large amount of struggling, 
Virginia Ordinance of Secession 
was passed ichmond by a large majority, the 
few prominent leaders agajnst the icumtiiinies 
so unpopular that they had to fly from the city in 
disguise. A public meeting was called at Clarks- 
burg on the 22d April, at which a series of resolu- 
tions were introduced by thé Hon. Joun 8S. CARLILE, 
and approved, calling a Convention to meet on the 
llth day ot May, at Wheeling. This Convention 
having assembled, a resolution calling a 
Convention to meet on the 11th day of June at the 
same place, and in the mean time appointed a Com- 
mittee of Safety, consisting of five, whose duty it 
was to see that the State did not suffer in the in- 
terim. Francis H, Prerponr was one of that 
Committee. 

On the 1ith of June the Convention assembled 
at Wheeling, pursuant to call, and immediately or- 
ganized by electing Hon. Anrnur J. BorEMAN 
President, and G. L. Crammer Secretary. A dec- 
laration of the rights of the loyal people of Virginia 
was immediately passed, and an ordinance adopted, 


simple association 
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providing for the appointment of a Governor, Lieu. 
tenant-Governor, and Attorney-General, to act as 
provisional officers for six months, or until their 
successors should be elected and qualified. Fran. 
cis HagRison Prerpont was elected Governor—a 
— — he has since filled by re-election, un- 
e came, by Presidential authori i 
great deal of Governor PreRPont’s popularit 
is due to his personal physique and ieenaed He 
has a frank, genial, honest-hearted way about him, 
amounting almost to joviality, that inspires sym- 
pathy and utmost confidence in his goof-nature and 
integrity among all who come in contact with him, 
He is one of those men of whom one instinctively 
feels that if he has an enemy it can not be of his 


THE ALBANY RAILROAD BRIDGE. 


AFTER years of vexatious delays, caused by liti- 
gation with parties representing interests farther 
up the river, the work on this bridge was com- 
menced in April, 1864. The first locomotive, the 
“* Augustus Schell,” of the Hudson River Railroad, 
crossed the bridge February 15, 1866, and the first 
passenger train on February 22. 

The bridge proper (omitting the approaches, 
which in themselves are quite formidable) consists 
of two abutments and nineteen piers, making a 
total length of 2020 feet. The extreme length of 
the bridge is nearly a mile. The main channel of 
the river is crossed by four spans of 178 feet bet ween 
the centres of the piers, on @e plan known as 
“* Howe's,” and two draw spaces of 1314 feet each. 
The remaining 14 over the shallow water on 
the east side, as also over the basin on the Albany 
side, are short spans ranging from 72 to 78 feet 
each, built on the same general plan. The trestle- 
work approach to the bridge in the city is about 
1500 feet long. 

Our view (from a photograph taken by Cuvrcu- 
and Dennison, for W. J. Greson) represents 
the bridge from the Albany Basin to the Eastern 
Shore, as seen from the large New York Central 
Railroad Elevator, which stands a few rods south 
of the bridge. 

The drawbridge, including the iron turn-table 
upon which it rests, is entirely novel, planned spe- 
cially for the locality, and the circumstances under 
which it has been built and will be operated. The 
piers and abutments are ‘all founded on piles. In 
some cases the bed of the river was excavated toa 
depth of 10 or 12 feet, and within this space piles 
were driven to the hard bottom, sometimes as low 
as 33 feet. A heavy timber crib was then built 
around these piles of the dimensions of the proposed 
pier, resting on the bottom of the ceemmehed, and 
reaching to within three feet below water-mark. 
This crib was then filled with concrete and floored 
with heavy timber, upon which the first stones of 
the masonry were laid. In other cases, after exca- 
vating as before, and driving the piles, the latter 
were sawed off, and a floating caisson, with a heavy 
timber floor, of the dimensions of the proposed pier, 
was. anchored over the piles, and the masonry com- 
menced in this caisson, which soon settled to its 
bearing on the heads of the piles, when the sides 
were removed by unscrewing some bolts, and float- 
ed away to serve elsewhere. 

The piers are of cut limestone masonry, with 
rough faces, and are 30 feet in height above low- 
water, and have a width at the bottom of 9 feet, 
and at the top under the coping (which projects 9 
inches on all sides) of 64 feet. They are all built 
of heavy cut stone laid in cement. 

The face stones are all cramped together by iron, 
cramps, and, in addition, the two faces of the pier 
are tied together by iron bars at intervals on each 
course along the front, extending through the pier 
from side to side ; and, stillfurther to insure the 
strength of the masonry, the head stones are all 
dowled together with iron dowels—each stone to 
the stones both above and below. 

The bridge has been constructed by ‘‘ The Al- 
bany Bridge Company,” constituted mainly of Di- 
rectors in the different railroads centring at Al- 
bany, and it is understood that it is owned one half 
by the New York Central Railroad, and one quarter 
each by the Hudson River and Albany and Boston 
Roads. The total cost of the bridge has been over 
a million of dollars. . 


Articres or Merrr are worth their value. 
Such is the case with Burnert’s Preparations. 
JosePH Burnett & Co., Boston. 


oa ENERAL HISTORY OF FREE- 
og MASONRY in Earope, from its found- 

® ation, in the year 715 B.C., to the pres- 
ent time, translated from the French of 


d it to be the most 


sensible, conclusivé,and satisfactory bis- 

tory of Fraternity ever published. 

Parts I. and II., containing 112 pages 

octavo euch, now ready. Price One Dollar each Part. 
Sent by m repaid, on receipt of the Address 
J. F. BRENNAN, Box 2788, P. O., ti, Ohio. 


BASSETT'S EXTRA EINE 


GOLD PENS. 


The most substantial Gold Pens used. 


Have You Seen Her Lately? (comic) .. 
Matilda 


tr BASSETT, Manvracrorer, 254 Broadway, N. Y. 


80c. 

Sweet Music Stealing. 
30c. 

35c. 


The Haun Th t, by 
I can not Si the Songs, by Claribel .........++ 
Ww of the Gree::: Violin, 15c. 


y 
T with Colored Lithogra 
Catastrophe on Skating Pond . . | 50c. 
Mailed, postpaid. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


Can be manufactured 
petition. 


$200 A YEAR.—An Agent wanted in every town to 


manufacture an afticle of daily consumption. 
No com- 


Inclose stamp to J. P, Garton, New York P. O. 
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H nothing has been accomplished in Congress. ee 
53 In the States there is some progress. The meeting in 
b Richmond on February 28 strongly supported the Presi- 
i choosing. 
i a& taking the oath to sup- 
if to the large Union majority. On the 10th Governor Ham- 
+? fiton's M was received. The Governor did not put 
4 
j , of Texas, so far as could be done by the Convention, has | 
i been amended so as to allow the freedmen to sue and be 
is sued; to testify in the courts; to make contracts and be 
be contracted with; to acquire, hold, and transmit property 
b . in all cases the same as the whites; and to be subject to 
Z star, while necklace, ear-rings, waistband, and shoulder- 
the lady who at the Hétel de Ville ball on the following 
kb: night exhibited a diamond peacock on her head, with a 
tail descending to her neck, may be fairly said to have 
4 gress; he had been charged with a purpose to bring into 
$- their former places in this body bloody-handed rebels; he 
a 
THE 
EM. REBOLD, M. D,, &c.., is acknow l -dged 
+a by all who have fea 
3 noual Report of the Secre of the Treasury, made on ee 
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THE WATCHMAN; 


A JoUsgNAL OF 
Literature, Politics, Religion, and News. 
OFFICE, 119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


It is a large quarto of eight page, with eix columns to 
the page, elegantly printed on heavy white paper. 


You ought to Subscribe for The Watchman: 


1. Because in ite Retieiovs Department there is no 
Sectarianism. 

9. Because in its Lirgrnary Department there is no Jm- 
morality. 

8. Because in its PoLiTICAL Lepartment there is no 
Partisanship: 

4. Because in its News Department there is no Par- 
tiality. 

5. Because many of the best minds in America are lib- 
erally employed upon its columns. 

6. Because it gives the latest EocLestasTIcAL INTELLI- 
GENoF, Catholic and Protestant, Foreign and Domestic. 

7. Because it gives a synopsis of all the important do- 
ings of Coneress, together with News. 

8. Because it gives the latest reliable Reports of the 
MARKETS. 

9. Because it gives full reports of important Lectures 
and Discourses. 

10. Because it has something for Scholars and Plain 
People, for Artists and Farmers, for Statesmen and Me- 
chanics, for Women and Children, for Saints and Sinners. 

11. Because it {fs a fearless, independent Journal of 
Progress, belonging to no Party, no Sect, no Church, no 
Py no xection—but to the Country and all its 

eople. 

12. Because, where a family can take only one paper 
it is designed to make this come nearer supplying all its 
wants than any other journal in America. 


Terms: $4 a year; $2 for six months; $1 for three 
months; single copies, lo cents. 
On Editorial business, address the Editor, 
CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
Box 5780, New York. 


For subscriptions and advertisements, address 
A. L. HAMILTON, 
Box 5780, New York. 


tw The Trade is supplied by THE AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY. 


[From the Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography,} 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1855 that this Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a disagreea- 
ble cough. I had for some months previous thought that a 
preparation, having for ite Basis the inside bark of white 
pine, might be so compounded as to be very useful in the 
case of the throat and lungs. To test the value of it in 
diseases alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the 
Medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. ith- 

in two days the irritation of the throat was removed, the 
cough subsided, and a speedycure was effi.cted. Soon after 
this I eent some to a lady ig en H., who had 
been suffering for some weeks with a cough, occa- 
sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streaked 
with blood. She soon found relief, and sent for more. She 
took about ten ounces of it, and got well. In November, 

1855, I first advertised it under the name of WHITE 
PINE COMPOUND. 

As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 

Compound stands unorivaled.— Boston Journal. 


This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
afflicted, having been proved by the test of eleven years 
in the New England States, where its merits have become 
80 well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, diphtheria, 
bronchitis, spitting of blood, and pulmonary affections 

nerally. It is a remedy for diabetes, bleeding from the 

dneys and bladder, and gravel; and for piles and scur- 
vy it will be found valuable. Sold by druggists and deal- 
ers in medicine generally. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Propgirror, 
% Boston, Mass. 
BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, IIL, 
“JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GENERAL ror THE Wrst. 


GREAT AMERICAN PRIZE CONCERT. 
CROSBY'S OPERA-HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
MARCH 28, 1866. 


20,000 Valuable Gifts, worth $98,300, will be presented to 
Ticket-Holders. 


100,000 Tickets will be Sold. 
1 Gift, in Greenbacks......... jececccsecses $10,000 
1 Gift, in 7.30 Bonds. 000 


88 Gifts, 38 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each. . 1,900 / 
5,000 Gifts, 5000 Turkey Morocco Gold Clasp Al- 


4,800 Gifts, 4800 Clasp Albums, $3 each....... 14,400 
10,000 Gifts, $10,000 cash, $1 each 10,000 
20,000 Gifts, Total Value of which.............. $98,300 


The great feature of our Prize Concert is the manner 
in which it is gotten up, differing from any thing of the 
kind ever before offered to the public: 

lst. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

2d. All of them are genuine gold and silver goods, the 
very best manufactured. The pianos and sewing-ma- 
chines are all new, and the manufacturers’ names are suf- 
ficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket has 
its duplicate number: these are placed in a wheel and 
thoroughly mixed ; a disinterested person (selected by the 
ticket-holders present at the concert) draws these dupli- 
cate numbers from the w ; the first one drawn ou 
gets the largest prize, the next one-drawn out the n 
largest prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable prizes we first 
sell a sufficient number of tickets to insure us t loas. ~ 


ticket, and should you draw a large prize the proprietor 
makes & DEAD Loss of the value you draw, and conse- 
quently you seldom if ever get any thing worth what your 


number, n of party a and address—and all 
will be notified by mail of the resu t of drawing. 
Tickets $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent 


P.S.—The above Concert will positively take place 
the 28th. Parties at a distance sendin ~ fm! for tick- 
ets, should they all be sold, will have the money returned 
to them. B & Co. 


RIGGS, LEMO 


For the Army and Navy Hospitais, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply, and ex- 


itiously. Circular sent free. Sheets Cu 
eta Apams Press Company, 26 Ann Bt New You” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 
$9 SEWING 
The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented Mi 1862; Im patent. 
ed June 9, 1 The cel ek FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with czuimpine at & most wo 


tachment, 

and elegantly-constructed Novelty, is noisELEss in opera- 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizontal, 
sews with DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
the RUMNING-sTITOH more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraord rapidity, making SIxTrEN 
sTrTcHRES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will Gatun, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, BUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c, 
Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of order in 3 It has taken the peemiu™M at STaTE 
Fatrs, and received the approval of all the principal jour- 
nals and of those who have usep it. It is the on.y low- 
priced sewing machine that has received & PREMIUM, or 
that is PaTenTep. ALL OTHER sewing machines at the 
same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 

“For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.'’— 8 Ladies’ Book. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the run stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.”—New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL 0o sent to any part of the 
country per exprese, in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular, containing liberal 
indacements, sent free. Address all orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

_ Office 103 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE DAYS 
BRASS JEWELRY 
Are Over. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


Sell no Brass or so-called Plated 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. . 
Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatically 


‘a GOLD SALE, by an association of manufacturers, on & 


one-price average system, and that 006 a single article of 
brass or plated jewelry is included in the whole immense 
stock. 


250,000 
Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Sets 
of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


Worth $2,500,000, 


All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until you 
know what you will receive. 


Ten Dottars Worts ror $2. 


Tus Proor—We guarantee to send any cultomer, 
in exchange for the least article they may get for $2, 4 
splendid richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or 
Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 50-pic- 
ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you 
have a possibility of getting a ; 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing val- 
uable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Certificates, 
which are well mixed and taken out regardless of choice, 
will be sent, which will inform you what you can get for 
$2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to a Watch 
or Grand Piano, worth $1000. Also will be sent our cir- 
cular, containing list of articles and full ps tici:lars;. also 
terms to agents, to whom great inducements are offered. 


Two for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph; 5 for 
$1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth $1; 11 for $2, with a 
Silver Napkin Ring, worth $3; 17 for $3, with a Silver 
Fruit Knife, worth $3; 30 for $5, with a Gold Pen, Exten- 
sion Case, worth $6; 65 for $10, with a Gold Double 
Locket, worth $12; 100 for $15, with a fine Silyer Watch, 
worth $18; 200 for 3° with a Silver Hunting Watch, 
worth $40, * 

In all cases, upon receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. 


Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
Broadway, New York. 


‘MERWIN & BRAY, 
MANUFACTURERS WHOLESALB DEALERS rm 
ARMS anpj AMMUNITION or ALL KINDS, 


ond J 
Arms Co.'s Belt and Pocket Cartridge 
The Belt Size carries the Army 
size the Pocket Pistols the same size Balls 
as Colt's 6 in. These arms have no equal now 
liustrated 


in market. For further particulars, send for I 


Circular. MERWIN & BRAY, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.S.—We manufacture all our own : also are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Colt’s Model ney Revolvers. 


- 4 SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 

An Exact and Pocket for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Correctly constructed on the most approved 
ScCIENTIFIO OLPLES, and warranted to Denote 
Tras with absolute certainty and the utmost precision. 
It never can be wrong. It requires wo xgy or 
Up; NEVER BUNS DOWN, and can never be too fast or too 

It is a most remarkable article. Approved by the 
Press and ALL WHO HAVE USED THEM. Just introduced 
into this country from Europe, where it is secured by Ror- 
aL Lerrers Patent. Price for a single one, with or 
fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt case, only $1. Sent, 
postage paid, to any part of the country, on receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Beware of Impostrors, who im- 
itate this advertisement with a view to swindling the pub- 
lic, by offering a useless article (with a slight alteration 
of name) ENTIRELY UNLIKE our genuime Timekeeper. All 
orders must be addressed to J. W. DELAMERE & CO.,, 
204-206 Broadway, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
5601 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographie Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 
SCENERY, GROUPS, &c. 
Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 


Persons, &c., &c. 
French English, and American Novelties. 


EVERY MAW HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
and $30. Price of an Office, with rire 
and $71. Send for a circular to 
PRESS MPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


of 


| 
J.H. Winslow & Co, 
100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &c., 3 
Werth $500,000! 
TO BE £OLDAT ONE DOLLAR EAC 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU KNOW WHAT. 
YOU TO 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 


Brandreths’s Pills. 
INFLUENZA, DIPHTHERIA. 


In inflammatory affections, when no bleeding is permit- 
ted, a free use of these Pills soon modifies the alarming 
symptoms, and perseverance, according to the directions, 
usually quickly cures; and certainly nothing is risked in 
using Brandreth’s Pills. For cold, influenza, diphtheria, 
pains of the head, dizziness, and apoplexy, no medicine 
can be compared to them. In erysipelas, fever and ague, 
small-pox, and in.all the diseases of childhood, their use 
insures a speedy recovery of health. They produce these 
results simply by taking from the blood its impurities, 
leaving 

THIS VITAL FLUID FREE 
to aid a weak “locality” to recover its proper and neces- 
sary “ status” or health. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS HAVE AFFINITY FOR THE 

SUBJECT-MATTER OF DISEASE, 
AND CAUSE ITS 
CERTAIN EXPULSION FROM THE BODY. 

Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, New York. For 

sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


in 
ple as . It isthe greatest 
lars sent on receipt of 2 stamps 
Address HOPKINS & BROWN, 641 Broadway, N. Y. 


Diseases, like Thieves, Attack 
the Weak. 


Fortify organization with HOSTETTER’S 
TERS, and it will resist and baffle alike the veins of 
demies and the of temperature which 
the nerves of the feeble. There is vitalityiniA Itisa 
pure vegetable stimulant, a rare alterative and aati-bilious 
medicine, and has not a harmful element among its many 
ingredients. 


] -PER YEAR! We want agents 
where to sell our $20 Swing 
achines. Three new kinds. f 


All other cheap machines are 
Sree. Address or call upon Shaw 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, Five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. The Press on which 
Harper's Weekly has beeyyprinted. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, . 
831 Pearl Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


NOW PRESS, sz READY SOON, 


J. T. HEADLEY’S 
of the War,, 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Auso Issuzp Compiets in One VOLUME, 


The best, cheapest,.most interesting, popular, and val- 
uable History of the Rebellion published, which is fully 
attested by the enormous sale it has reached, and is now 
selling with increased rapidity. 

Sold only by Subscription. Exelusive territory given. 
School Teachers, Farmers, Officers and Soldiers who have 
returned from war, and are seeking profitable em- 
pa please send for our circular, giving full particu- 
Address 


American Publishing Company, 
148 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
SCRANTON & BURR, Agents. 


HE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

ror MARCH.—Contains Vanderbilt, Hon. 
Ezra Cornell, Prof. Mapes, Fredrika Bremer, Levater, Las 
Casas, Sir John Franklin, Capt. Cook, Revs. John Wesley 
and Jonathan Edwards; Talent and Genius; Extracr- 
dinary Prediction; Ghosts; Origin of Coal; of 
Sheep; Iron, its Uses; Putting on a Bad Tribala- 
tion Trepid and Mr. Hopeful; The Jew; Love and Lov- 
ers—the Philosophy of Engagements; an Excellent Num- 
ber, only 20 cents, or $2 00 a year. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent paid for 
25 cts.; 50 Photographs of Rebel rs for 35 


cts.; 100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 
Actors for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR. Hollaad ICY. 


$1000. 


REWARD. 


$1000. 


force a beautiful set whiskers 

or moustaches to on the ° 

smoothest face in five to 
“Xe eight weeks; also hair restored on 


“ss bald heads in eight weeks. Proved 
by the testimonials of thousands. Price $l. Sent to 
post on receipt of price. Address 
De C. BRIGGS, P. O. Drawer 6308, Chicago, Til. 


F.W. LUDLOW & CO., 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


AGENTS FOR 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
Branch agencies in all principal cities in Germany. 


REAT DISCOVERY.— DE GRATH’'S ELECTRIC 
OIL is warranted to cure rheuma deafness, frost- 

ed limbs, piles, and all sores and pains, in eas are 
ARNES & CO., 


Sold by all druggists, and by DE B 
New York. Depot, Philadelphia. 
-Pimples on the Face 
Removep aT Once sr tas Uss or “UPHAM'S 
PIMPLE BANISHER.” any ADDRESS FOR 


Cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, No. 25 Sourn E1euts &r., 
Sold by all druggists. 


LIBRARY DE LOVE. 3 Volumes 
For 75 cents. W. C. WEMYSS., 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


Renney. 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Piles. It 
Try 
tdirectly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


COUPES 
Dz. STRICKLAND'’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure C ; Hoarseness, 
Asthma, . Whoo Sore Throat, Consumption, 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
Five Anatomical Engravings, with Explanations. 
By an oe Nurse and Female Physician. 
Sent free in a Sealed Envelope for 25 Cents. 


Address Mus. De. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O.,'N. ¥. 


MAGIC INE. 


This Ink has the « of, pure water. The 
writing can be by those only the 
secret to do 20.. A bottle, with secret, sent by mail on re 
ceipt of $1 00. ER, N. ¥. 


ue POWER.” To acquire te ¢on- 

vigor. Young men to a better are 
invited to address LC. W.., care No.5843,Gen. P.O., N.Y. 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1866. 

TERMS 

Ope Copy for one Year . +, + . $49 


Extra Copy, every Club of Five Scs- 
sCRIBERS, at 00 cach, of Copies for $90 U0. 


Magazine and Hagres’s WEEKLY, together, 
ane year, $8 00. 


The Publishers will a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a each Number, $75; one 
half, $125; whole page, $250. cireulation of H aRPrr's 
Macazine is believed to be larger than that of any similar 

in the 


publication world. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisnens. 
Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEELY. 


TERMS... . 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . . $400 
And an Batra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Frve at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably tn advanec. 
Tus Bourp or Weecty from the 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 


Cloth Binding 00 Volame. 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year.. 


True TO Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollare per line for outside 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


100 Gold Watches 70 
evo g tee eeeee 00 to 18 
Bracelets to 
8000 Vest, Neck, and Gubrd chains 5000010 08 
3000 Ladies Rings.... 300to 860 
Pring and Soap Lockets 400 to 1000 
10000 Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders.. 400to 5 00 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 400 to 6 00 
Sets Ladies’ Jewelry ................ 5 00 to 10 00 
Ber dos. 12 00 to 24 00 
5000 Dessert Forks, per --14 00 to 24 00 
4000 Batter Knives, per pair ....... edecce 6 00 to 10 00 
3000 Napkin to 10 00 
31000 Other 400 10 00 
Certificates of all the various articies, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mixed; and, when ordered, are taken out without 
to choise, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair c 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
Rev, your to send one aod 
take the article or not. One of these emvelepes will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents ; 5 for $1; eleven for G2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $15. 
Agents wanted every where. Great inducements to le- 
dies and gents te act as such. Fail not to send for circa- 


L 


= 
175 
| 
mace. 
100 Gold Huntin: ed Watcha 315 
, which gives full list, and 
& CO.,208 Broadway, N. ¥. 
1860). 
At your own Homes. Thousands can realige a hundred 
| 
Warranted five years. Above salary or ee 
paid. The owty machines sold in the U States for 
less than $40 which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Grover & Baker, & Co., end Bachetier. 
Cireulars 
e. : 
I warrant my Golden O’Dor to 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago.. 5,000 
9 Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each.. 4,500 
50 Gifts, 50 English Patent Lever Gold 
Watches, $250 each 12,500 
50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machines, $100 
— | 
The prizes are then distributed in order as the duplicates 
Cost you. 
Don't throw your money away on valueless concerns, 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would se- 
cure them, . the larger portion has been already sold. Sole Agents 
Every ticket is stered before being sent out — the 0 eee eee 
lard Breech 
‘pt Of price an P. 5, LEMON & CO., 144 
Dearborn IHinois. 
poRTABLE For sale by Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bo 
Adver = 


